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Black Gold and the Banker 


PAY SER OF 


Here's where 


Customers “visit” your bank most often 


Impress them with the prestige and protection of 


“THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER” 


Your customer’s checkbook is often his closest contact 
with your bank for long periods of time. That’s why 
it’s smart public relations to supply him with checks 
that will constantly enhance your bank’s prestige — 
checks on Hammermill Safety. 


Aside from impressing your customer with the fa- 
mous Hammermill surface mark, Hammermill Safety 
provides you with excellent protection against tam- 
pering. Its specially sensitized surface instantly shows 
up the slightest erasure or alteration. And it takes pen 
writing smoothly, without scratching or feathering. 

Take advantage of the double benefit— prestige plus 
protection—offered by Hammermill Safety. Ask your 
printer or bank lithographer to show you samples. 
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ood News for Telephone Users 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAX | FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 


ON LONG DISTANCE 


REDUCED 


FROM 
25% TO 10% 





ON LOCAL SERVICE 


REDUCED 


FROM 
15% TO 10% 


‘be reductions in federal excise taxes, voted recently by Congress, 
mean substantial savings for telephone users. Your telephone bill is 


lowered by the entire difference between the old and the new taxes. 


Instead of paying 25%. on Long Distance calls, you now pay 
10°; .On Local telephone service, the tax isnow 10‘ instead of 15%. 


The entire amount of the saving in taxes comes off the bills of 


our customers. None of it is retained by the telephone companies. 


The reductions went into effect on April 1 and apply to service 


billed to you on or after that date. 


Now it costs you even less to keep in touch by telephone. 


Fu & 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (A) 
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From Where We Sit.... 


Is Congress Listening? 


Our concept of a democracy 
which will endure is one in which 
the people are able to take an 
objective view of the problems with 
which government at all levels must 
deal, and earnestly endeavor to sup- 
port those men and measures that 
will, in their thoroughly considered 
judgment, do the best possible job 
of providing a governmental, social 
and economic environment in which 
correct principle is the predomi- 
nantly governing factor. Within the 
limits thus prescribed, it is to be ex- 
pected that people, being human, 
will seek to protect and promote 
their own interests by every means 
at their disposal. 

An organization which seems to 
be working in complete harmony 
with that concept is the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Its lead- 
ers and its members give every 
indication of being wholeheartedly 
dedicated to the welfate of Ameri- 
can agriculture, and of having a 
firm grasp of the principle that sur- 
pluses cannot be reduced by adopt- 
ing measures which can only serve 
to encourage production and dis- 
courage consumption and to destroy 
markets. 

“Throughout America,’’ says 
Allan B. Kline in the April issue of 
the AFBF’s official publication, The 
Nation’s Agriculture, “Farm Bu- 
reau’s 1,591,777 farm family mem- 
bers are mobilizing in support of 
the policies which they have devel- 
oped. 

“The state Farm Bureaus are 
making a more highly organized 
effort than ever before to get the 
desires of farmers, as expressed in 
Farm Bureau resolutions, translated 
into national legislative action. This 
program is of extraordinary im- 
portance. It means we are really 
working together as an organiza- 
tion to accomplish the things we 
think best for farm people and for 
the nation.” (Italics are ours.) 

Articles appearing in other issues 
of The Nation’s Agriculture explain 
in great detail the manner in which 
the entire membership of the AFBF 
participates in the development of 
its policies. One title reads “We 
Talk It Over and Decide,” and thus 
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is summed up the AFBF’s whole 
process of formulating policies and 
programs. “Since its founding in 
1919,” begins the story, “the central 
purpose of Farm Bureau has been 
to develop a voice for agriculture— 
to build a program with unity of 
purpose and action—in behalf of 
agriculture—and one which all 
Americans could unitedly support.” 
(Italics again are ours.) 


The Farm Bureau way of building 
good farm policy is described as one 
in which “you and your neighbors 
gather to talk over problems that 
affect you. You get the facts. You 
study them. Then resolutions are 
written, and together you decide 
what to do by majority vote. . . To- 
gether you and your neighbors talk 
over matters affecting you that can 
be solved in your county. County 
taxes—school matters—Extension 
work—yes, dozens of problems like 
these get careful consideration. 

“Some problems will require 
united action by all counties. Per- 
haps the state government must be 
called on to act. Redistricting—re- 
search—highways—property as- 
sessments—these and many more 
are studied. Decisions on them are 
made. And you instruct your county 
delegates on what they should work 
for at your annual State Farm Bu- 
reau meeting. Then all counties 
support the majority decision ex- 
pressed in State Farm Bureau 
resolutions. 

“. . By majority vote the voting 
delegates of the member State 
Farm Bureaus determine the poli- 
cies of the organization regarding 
national and international issues at 
the national convention. 

“Foreign trade—soil improve- 
ment—agricultural cre dit—farm 
program—these are but a few prob- 
lems affecting farm families in 
every county in the United States. 
Your best judgment, study, and 
united recommendations are 
needed. Thus, through thousands of 
meetings in local communities and 
counties throughout America, the 
farmer’s vcice is heard and given 
power through Farm Bureau.” 

It seems to us to be highly signif- 
icant that this process was em- 


ployed in developing a resolution 
passed at the December convention 
of the AFBF which emphasized: 


1. Expansion of domestic and 
foreign agricultural markets. 
2. Stockpiling fertility in the soil. 


3. Increased effi- 


ciency. 


agricultural 


4. Adjustment of productive 
capacity to market demand by 
modernizing existing price 
support and agricultural ad- 
justment legislation. 


The resolution goes on to say, 
“Temporary provisions of law re- 
quiring 90 per cent of parity price 
support for wheat, cotton, corn, 
rice and peanuts, regardless of the 
size of supplies, should be per- 
mitted to lapse in 1954.” It also 
recommends certain changes in the 
law that do not conform in detail 
to the Administration program, but 
the philosophies underlying both 
that program and the recommenda- 
tions contained in the AFBF resolu- 
tion are very much the same for 
the simple reason that they are 


based on the sound principle of — 


variable price supports embodied 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

There can be little doubt that we 
have in the AFBF resolutions a 
most authoritative expression of 
grass roots opinion on public issues 
in general. There can be no doubt 
whatever that they contain the last 
word in informed opinion on those 
subjects which pertain exclusively 
to agriculture. If it is guidance in 
that field that our legislators are 
seeking, they need look no further. 

We have a fear that articulate- 
ness plays an unduly large part in 
influencing the decisions of many 
of our lawmakers, and that because 
those who are directing the affairs 
of the AFBF are relying upon rea- 
son rather than on noise to gain 
their point, they are getting nothing 
like the amount of attention they 
deserve. 


Editor 
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Black Gold and the Banker 





Robert Yarnall Richie 


COVER 


Wildcat well in Louisiana. Many 
an independent oilman undertakes 
new exploration and development 
with the backing of a bank loan 
against the pledge of oil leases on 
which wells are actually producing. 

For a report on “oil production 
loans,” see page 16. 


On Belief By Law 


There is no law, and there can 
properly be no law, to forbid any- 
one’s believing anything he pleases. 
It is only when the beliefs even- 
tuate in overt steps that endanger 
security or public order that the 
law can step in and set limits. But 
the remedy for error and wrong 
beliefs has to be education and 
persuasion, not law and coercion. 
In the long run, it is in the minds 
of people, not in the law courts or 
on battlefields, that our American 
democracy will survive or perish. 


—Daniel Heitmeyer 
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For more than half a century 
Banks in all parts of the nation 
have been Hanover correspondents. 


A New England Banker writes: 





“The report sent by you yesterday regarding the 
Corporation and Messrs. _—__, and 
is very helpful. 





I want to particularly thank you for the thoroughness 
and the effective manner in which the information was 
developed and presented .. . ” Hugh 


A Bank Is Known By The Correspondents It Keeps 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Issues in Washington .. . 


































By A. M. Youngquist Jr. Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
National Press Bldg. 
Washington, Da Cs 


ins lille cl 


As this report goes to press the talk is of a cut in reserve requirements. 
Besides the possibility of an across-the-board reduction, New York and Chicago 


‘| bankers are pushing for a change in their reserve status. 

Last month's cut _ in the rediscount rate has had no real effect on business 
loans for the simple reason that member banks already had plenty of idle funds 
($657 million). For the same reason, it's questionable how much effect lower 
reserve requirements would have. 

At any rate, bank stocks have been drifting within a very narrow range--in 
spite of excellent first quarter earnings (See page 26). 





ReePE ome o. 


Small Business Administration loans have been increasing rapidly in recent 
weeks and are expected soon to reach about 200 a month. About two-thirds of the 
loans made to date are bank-SBA participation loans. 

Meanwhile, Sen. Sparkman (D. Ala.) has introduced a bill that would hike 


the limit on SBA loans from $150,000 to $500,000. 


Now Sen. Langer (R., N.D.) is "investigating" interlocking directorates in 
U.S. corporations in interstate commerce--with special attention to four leading 


banks. Langer last was in the news, you recall, when for six weeks he personally 
held up confirmation of Earl Warren as Chief Justice of the U.S. 

Robert Young, in his fight to rule thé N.Y. Central, has seen fit to quote 
Langer as an authority on proper control of railroads. 





It's now just about certain that the 83rd Congress won't return the U.S. to 
domestic redeemability. The clincher came last month before the Senate Sub-Comn. 
on Federal Reserve Matters when Treasury Deputy Burgess and Reserve Board Chm. 
Martin doused cold water on all ideas of tampering with gold at this time (see 
page 38). 

is ihe gold hearings three bankers spoke out _in favor of redeemability: 
Orval W. Adams, exec. V.P., FNB of Salt Lake City; H. J. Stuhlmiller, president, 
State Bank of Fontanelle, Ia., and J. H. Frost, chm., Frost NB, San Antonio, Tex. 
John T. Rowe, president, Fifth-Third Union Tr., Cincinnati, favored the free sale 
of newly mined gold. 

(Last September, in a BANKERS MONTHLY survey of 464 bank chairman and 
officers, 222 said they wanted the present Congress to return the U.S. to the 
full gold standard; 242 said they did not. Among the latter, 26 indicated they 
might change their answer at some later date.) 


Bond departments in the larger banks are seeking permission from the 
Comptroller to underwrite certain types of revenue bonds . .. . New jobs: Rowland R. 


Hughes, on leave of absence from the National City Bank of N.Y., takes over as 
Director of the Budget. Laurence Ballard Robbins, a former official of Chicago's 


Northern Trust, is the new RFC Administrator. 








The Committee on Federal Tax policy tells how, in its opinion, $8 billion 
can be cut from the U.S. budget for fiscal 1955. In its report, "Federal ~ 
Finances," the five-man group (including Chm. Roswell Magill, former Treasury 
undersec., and Alan H. Temple, exec. V.P., National City Bank of N.Y.) names 
specific programs and agencies. Examples: Commodity Credit, FNMA, Ex-Im Bank. 
(For a copy, write 50 W. 50th Street, New York 20.) 
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OF NEW YORK 


70 Branches in Greater New York 





ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,464,711,887 
United States Government Obligations........ 1,370,412,757 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies...... 27,109,676 
State and. Municipal Securities.............. 567,961,965 
Other Securities................... 87,987,192 
Loans and Discounts... .......... 20606 2,263,264,271 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 256,916 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ..... 29,558,976 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 10,500,000 
Ownership of International Banking 
OO EP Pree rr er re rere Te 7,000,000 
Be NOR 555 oie ss so a hee cee ees sweemae 33,941,315 
ET TNEE Soa Dokl cee i ckieaweawuras 5,864,348 
S| Ea eer emer eer Fee ea ae $5,868,569,303 
LIABILITIES 
RMON 55. cP erstras Concise eis eee nee $5,326,864,855 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $58,995,198 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
ED ied aie ace ee ns wie ea 27,053,491 31,941,707 
Due to Foreign Central Banks............... 16,414,300 
(In Foreign Currencies 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 25,186,242 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
I es toys og Oy oe ee See a Srna 22,119,013 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 36,683,450 
PNT AMIIINE go an Sic cin Aina ede ee mle eee 3,750,000 
eee eee er eee. $150,000,000 
(7,500,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
PS tier eee Nao saan 200,000,000 
Undwided Profits. ... 6.266.606 55,609,736 405,609,736 
MIR 335 2 Sine Dies Se Se Shiki coe Mee $5,868,569,303 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of March 25. 


$470 790,230 of United States Government Obligations and $16,926.100 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
ED ae 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $32,020,336 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


57 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1954 









Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

RALPH GWIN FOLLIS 


Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of California 


ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co, 

HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

NATHAN C. LENFESTEY 
Executive Vice-President 
and Cashier 

KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co., Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 

ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C, WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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N THIS CHANGING world, those 

who have a hand in financing 
foreign trade find themselves, in 
many respects, walking as shaky a 
tightrope as a cold war diplomat. 

But it is a tightrope well worth 
the walking. And, in fact, it is one 
that must be walked in the close- 
knit world we live in today. 

Last year, the foreign trade of the 
United States was approximately 
$26 billion. This is but a nominal 
percentage of our total production, 
but it represents a profitable busi- 
ness for many manufacturers and 
directly affects the employment of 
some 3 million workers. 


Changed Conditions, Same Methods 

The basic methods of financing 
foreign trade—letters of credit, 
sight and time drafts, open accounts 
—have not changed materially over 
the years. But there have been im- 
portant changes in the finances of 
virtually all countries of the world. 

Many nations find themselves 
critically dollar-short; credit risks 
of buyers abroad have changed; 
political instability is a common 
malady in the world today. No 
longer is it possible for an Ameri- 
can exporter to fill an order with 
positive assurance that payment 
will be received without some de- 
lay. 

The pitfalls of financing export 
sales inherent in these new aspects 
of international finance make it ex- 
tremely important for export man- 
agers and bank foreign department 


By JAMES L. SHARP 


First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 


officers to keep constantly abreast 
of political and exchange conditions 
in the countries with which they 
are dealing. The terms of every sale 
must be tailored to suit the prevail- 
ing conditions. 

The greatest risk of all is that of 
falling into a mechanical formula in 
granting foreign credits. 

Domestic credit has its three C’s 
—character, capacity and capital. 
To these, the foreign trader adds 
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The Foreign Trade Tightrope’ 


Author Sharp looks at the realities of foreign trade today, reports the latest’ 
foreign-trade-financing practices, concludes: ‘‘In granting foreign credits the 
greatest risk of all is that of falling into a mechanical formula.” 


Assistant Vice-President, in charge of Foreign Department, 


two other greatly important factors: 
Conditions in the foreign country 
and the availability of foreign ex- 
change. 

The astute foreign trader is in 
constant touch with conditions in 
countries in which sales are made 
on a draft basis. He knows in ad- 
vance if dollar exchange to pay for 
his exports will be made available 
with reasonable promptness. 


If the market is politically un- 





Directly involved: 3 million workers, $26 billion. 
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stable and dollar exchange is short, 
obviously the terms of sale will not 
be the same as if political and ex- 
change conditions were normal. 


The sale terms, to a great extent, 
will be determined by the type of 
merchandise to be shipped, the 
availability of the merchandise, the 
amount involved, the market cus- 
tom, credit standing of the buyer, 
the country in which the consignee 
is located, the availability of dollars, 
and whether the buyer is new or of 
old standing. 


With all these factors involved, it 
is difficult to arrive at an exact 
standard of terms, even on accounts 
located in the same country, for 
conceivably the same product may 
be sold on different terms in the 
same market. 


Under existing conditions, most 
consumer goods not financed with 
letters of credit are shipped on sight 
draft terms. However, in some ex- 
ceptional cases, drafts may be 
drawn for 30, 60 or 90 days, and 
in very exceptional instances, up 
to 180 days. Capital goods as a rule 
are not sold on draft terms, but 
generally are financed with letters 
of credit. 


Letter of Credit Safest 

The greater part of our export 
trade from the United States is fi- 
nanced with letters of credit, opened 
by buyers abroad in favor of sellers 
in our country. Usually, dollar pay- 
ments are made available to the 
shipper upon presentation of draft 
and documents to the bank in the 
United States issuing the credit. 
The safest method of financing for- 
eign trade, the letter of credit, com- 
bines the advantages of ready 
money to the seller and credit to 
the buyer—with security for both 
parties. 

However, keener competition in 
many lines of business and many 
world markets is forcing a trend 
toward financing export shipments 
on a documentary draft basis. A 
substantial volume of ‘our exports 
are financed with dollar drafts 
drawn by sellers on buyers abroad. 
In this instance, the seller must as- 
sume the credit risk involved in 
selling to the foreign buyer and he 
must also assume the risk of the 
return of dollars from abroad. 

Why, then, are letters of credit 
not used more extensively, being 


JAMES L. SHARP 


the safest mode of financing? And 
why should the seller assume the 
risks of getting his dollars back 
from abroad, when those risks could 
be eliminated by issuance of a letter 
of credit here in favor of the seller? 


The answer is that it has never 
been the general practice of buyers 
in some areas to open letters of 
credit, and this refers particularly 
to Latin America. 


Latin American countries, in 
general, pose special problems for 
the foreign trader. Their reluctance 
to utilize letters of credit is one of 
them. 

In most Latin American coun- 
tries, money is scarce and interest 
rates high, ranging up to about 15 
per cent. In many cases, the buyer 
in Latin America is required by his 
bank to immediately put up the 
equivalent of the letter of credit in 
his own currency. He thus loses 
the interest he might have earned 
had he employed these funds 
locally. 


Buyers Prefer Sight Drafts 

Furthermore, the issuance of a 
letter of credit in many cases is a 
rather expensive procedure, and 
where foreign exchange and import 
restrictions exist, there may be 
further complications. As a general 
rule, the buyer will prefer ship- 
ments on a sight draft basis. In that 
event, incidentally, the seller is 
justified in including in the price 
of his goods the interest for the time 
the bill may be outstanding. 

It is extremely important for 


beneficiaries to review the type of 
credit issued in their favor. Too 
often, beneficiaries are under the 
impression that they hold a con- 
firmed irrevocable credit of an 
American bank, when actually they 
hold a foreign correspondent’s ir- 
revocable credit. 


There is a very real difference be- 
tween these two forms of credit. A 
confirmed irrevocable credit is a 
definite undertaking by an opening 
bank in favor of the beneficiary. A 
correspondent’s irrevocable credit 
is a definite undertaking of the cor- 
respondent without being confirmed 
by the issuing bank. It is, therefore, 
not a commitment on the issuing 
bank’s part, but merely an advice 
of the correspondent’s irrevocable 
credit. 

It is also important for the bene- 
ficiary to scrutinize the terms and 
conditions of the letter of credit 
immediately upon receipt. If any 
feature is not clear, or does not 
cover the transaction properly, ar- 
rangements should be made either 
directly with the buyer, or through 
the issuing bank, to have the credit 
altered. This is imperative if the ex- 
porter is to avoid difficulties when 
presenting draft and documents for 
payment. 

When a bank is instructed to 
open a letter of credit, its obligation 
is to include in the credit all the 
details and conditions requested by 
its correspondent. Further, the is- 
suing bank is expected to examine 
all documents when presented and 
to verify that they conform in every 
respect with the terms of credit. 
Unfortunately, there are many in- 
stances when documents have not 
been properly prepared, causing de- 
lays and difficulties in the payment 
or acceptance of the beneficiary’s 
draft. 

Some exporters are very willing 
to give a guarantee to the bank for 
discrepancies appearing in their 
documents without realizing the 
responsibility they assume. Or per- 
haps they take it for granted that 
the documents will be acceptable to 
the foreign bank and to the cus- 
tomer. 

Such guarantees are not practical. 
When ‘the beneficiary receives pay- 
ment under such a condition, it 
amounts to an advance of funds 
which may have to be returned to 
the bank in the event the docu- 
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Dollars, 
Pounds, Marks, 
Francs, Pesos, 
Lire, Yen... 


let our Foreign Department 
be your Foreign Department 


The Continental Illinois Foreign 
Department enables you to extend helpful 
services to your customers. 


YOU CAN— 


e make remittances to foreign points by draft, 
mail, or cable 


@ collect drafts, checks, and other items 
payable in foreign countries 


e purchase and sell foreign currency and 
exchange 


@ issue letters of credit for financing imports 
° supply safe, convenient travel funds for 


TAPRICA 7 y “ey ™ persons going abroad 


ad 


BRITISH Wi < 


e give information and advice on foreign trade 
and foreign banking 


e furnish credit and investment information 
It’s easy for you to make our Foreign 


Department your Foreign Department. 
We'll be glad to send complete information. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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In a close-knit world, three C’s—plus two other factors. 


ments are not accepted by the 
buyer. A far better method is for 
the exporter to obtain an amend- 
ment to the letter of credit or a 
waiver of the discrepancies, rather 
than give a guarantee for a nominal 
amount or to cover minor excep- 
tions. 

Much has been written about the 
outstanding discrepancies in docu- 
ments under commercial letters of 
credit. But the discrepancies still 
exist and probably always will. 

One of the most common ones is 
presentation after the credit has 
expired. This, of course, can be 
remedied by an extension. 


Each Letter a Separate Transaction 

Beneficiaries frequently will pre- 
sent one set of shipping documents 
against two or more letters of 
credit. It is, of course, understand- 
able that the shipper wants to 
minimize shipping expense for the 
benefit of the customer. In most 
instances, this would probably meet 
the approval of the buyers. How- 
ever, it is the contention of most 
banks that each letter of credit is a 
separate transaction, and, there- 
fore, combined shipments should be 
specifically authorized. 

Another source of difficulty is im- 
proper or 
of merchandise on the beneficiaries’ 


incomplete description 
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invoices. Occasionally, the invoice 
may exceed the amount available 
under the letter of credit. In this 
instance, the solution would be for 
the beneficiary to arrange for an 
increase in the letter of credit be- 
fore presenting his documentary 
draft for payment. 

Other discrepancies are improper 
insurance coverage, bills of lading 
not showing proper consignment— 
not marked “on board” or “freight 
prepaid’, when so required by the 
credit, or bill of lading marked “on 
deck’’, when such shipping is not 
specifically authorized—marks and 
numbers missing and so forth. 


All of these are headaches of let- 
ter-of-credit financing, which can 
be eased by the bank that is well 
aware of them and helps, advises 
and works with its export cus- 
tomers in avoiding them. 


The credit risks of American ex- 
porters shipping on sight or time 
drafts have been mentioned. A 
particular danger of the sight draft 
method in dealing with Latin 
American countries is loss by the 
seller of title to the goods. 


Under normal conditions, when 
shipments are made on a sight draft 
basis, title to the goods remains with 
the seller. He would have the privi- 
lege of returning the goods to the 
United States, if the dollar draft is 
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not honored upon presentation, or, 
if the seller is so inclined, of selling 
the merchandise to another buyer. . 


Under existing conditions, how- 
ever, certain Latin American coun- 
tries will not receive an application 
for dollar exchange from the buyer 
or provide the dollar exchange until 
the merchandise is actually cleared 
through customs. This means that 
the collecting bank in the foreign 
country will be compelled to make 
a delivery of the documents to the 
drawee against a provisional de- 
posit in local currency. Thus, title 
to the goods is lost to the seller. 


Draft Presentation Delayed 
American exporters must also 





bear in mind when shipping on a | eMec 
draft basis that many collecting | with 
banks in Latin America will with- per 
hold presentation of the draft until | e aur. 
such time as the actual merchandise and 
arrives in the country. This may cael 
mean a slight additional delay in per 
the return of dollars. @ Elim 
If sales to Latin American coun- on a 
tries are made on a time-draft basis for 
and the tenure of the draft is 30, 60 Poe 
or 90 days after date, or after sight, | ¢ Imp 
relative documents covering the roe 
shipment must be delivered to the 
drawees against acceptance of the WHI 


draft, as opposed to delivery of 
documents against payment. 
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NOW, FOR THE 


Complete 
Mechanization 
for the 


Commercial Loan 
Teller 


BURROUGHS STREAMLINED CONTROL PLAN 


@ Mechanical control of all new notes and interest, 
with a record for the borrower. 

@ Mechanical endorsement of all note payments, 
with a receipt for the borrower. 

® Automatic daily totals of new loans, loan payments 
and interest for fast teller balancing. 

@ Mechanical proof of all note balances. 

@ Segregation of miscellaneous items under total for 
periodic release to proof department. 

@ Elimination of pen-and-ink operations and many 
auxiliary records. 

@A simple distribution operation to provide totals 
for the General Ledger by note class. 

@A neat, accurate Liability Ledger with complete 
credit history. 

@ Improved delinquency control. 

® Greater protection through improved 
audit control. 
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At last it is possible to mechanize all the operations of your loan 
teller with Burroughs Streamlined Control Plan—whether recording 
new notes, making loan disbursements, receiving loan payments, 
handling miscellaneous business or balancing out the day’s work. 


Consolidated records of every business transaction are machine 
posted immediately . . . all transactions are entered on the daily 
journal and may be totalized at any time . . . balancing becomes 
just a count of cash . . . accuracy is automatically enforced. 


And this same versatile Sensimatic Accounting Machine posts an 
improved Liability Ledger with typical speed and ease. 


Burroughs Streamlined Control Plan is another example of a 
better banking system made possible by the versatile 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE. 


Call your nearest Burroughs branch—listed in the yellow 
pages of your telephone directory—and ask for the booklet 
“Streamlined Control for the Commercial Loan Depart- 
ment.” Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Delivery of documents upon pay- 
ment involves storing of merchan- 
dise until the accepted draft 
matures. So far as can be deter- 
mined through experience, none of 
the Latin American banks is willing 
to assume the responsibility of stor- 
ing goods pending maturity of the 
accepted draft. As a matter of fact, 
such procedure is not in accord 
with existing custom. 

Seeking better protection, ex- 
porters often consign goods to banks 
abroad, in many instances without 
obtaining the bank’s advance au- 
thorization. This is particularly true 
of air express and parcel post ship- 
ments, because of the shipper’s in- 
ability to secure negotiable title 
documents. 


Banks Dislike Consignee Role 

Banks abroad generally frown on 
this procedure, either because they 
are not equipped to handle such 


shipments, or because, as consign- . 


ees, they are the owners of the goods 
and become liable for duties and 
fines imposed under local customs 
laws. 


Exporters, therefore, should con- 
sult their local banks before con- 
signing shipments to foreign banks. 
Local banks often are able to com- 
plete arrangements with their for- 
eign correspondents to act as 
consignees under certain conditions. 

Many snarls are caused by failure 
of exporters to provide adequate 





instructions when trading by the 
draft method. 


For example, if an exporter in- 
sists that his draft be met on first 
presentation, he should include that 
in his instructions. If he doesn’t, the 
collecting bank abroad may follow 
the common practice of awaiting 
arrival of the shipment. 


One of the most frequent causes 
of trouble is failure to consider the 
collecting bank’s charges. If the 
overseas buyer is expected to stand 
these charges and it is not arranged 
in advance and included in in- 
structions, the buyer will decline 
payment of the charges. 


The usual practice in instructions 
to collecting banks abroad is to re- 
quest that non-payment of drafts, 
in amounts over and above a cer- 
tain figure, be advised by cable. 
Such cable advice of dishonor en- 
ables the exporter to take prompt 
protective action through his bank 
or local agent. 


However, instructions to protest 
a draft should always be carefully 
considered. There are both advan- 
tages and disadvantages inherent in 
these situations. Protesting a sight 
draft, for example, may result in 
no particular advantage to the 
drawer. What often happens is that 
it impairs the drawee’s credit stand- 
ing and causes a permanent break 
in an otherwise satisfactory busi- 
ness relationship. 
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NOTE: 


{ “ape ad ACT is first choice 


as a public relations aid 
for alert banks 


BECAUSE 


IM PACT ; is first choice 


with subscribing banks’ 
customers and prospects 


EXCLUSIVELY franchised in each banking ter- 
ritory, Impact is written to bring the best 
in business and economic thinking to 
people who matter. Write today for full 
details and a free sample copy. 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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. Any penalty for paying cash?” 


From a legal standpoint, little is 
to be gained by protesting a sight or 
time draft for non-acceptance, be- 
cause any later action contemplated 
by a shipper must be based on a 
breach of contract or on evidence 
that goods were sold and delivered. 


However, protest for non-pay- 
ment of time bills at maturity gives 
the drawer the right to executive 
action recognized in most of the 
Latin American countries. Under 
this action, the plaintiff has the ad- 
vantage of being able to proceed to 
attach the defendant’s property 
without time-consuming legal de- 
lays. In certain countries, the mere 
threat of protesting a draft or of 
taking legal action against a drawee 
is, in itself, often sufficient to bring 
about an early settlement. 


Collecting Banks Will Co-operate 

When legal action becomes neces- 
sary, collecting banks are generally 
prepared to cooperate to the extent 
of recommending reputable lawyers 
or agencies that will handle the 
case on behalf of the shipper. If 
legal action is not intended, recourse 
may be had to an appeal for inter- 
vention by American Consular Of- 
fices; or, if an arbitration clause 
exists, the case may be placed with 
the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion. 

Distressed shipments often take 
unnecessarily long to liquidate be- 
cause of failure of exporters to act 
quickly and effectively when their 
drafts are dishonored. In many cases 
time is of the utmost importance 
and failure of a shipper to contact 
his local bank or agent promptly 
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makes an early, relatively easy 
settlement impossible. 

The open account method of fi- 
nancing foreign shipments does not 
prevail generally. But it is used by 
some American exporters in dealing 
with old, established buyers in a 
few European countries and in the 
Caribbean area, especially in Cuba. 
However, sellers generally will 
select markets where onerous ex- 
change restrictions do not exist and 
where dollars are in plentiful sup- 


ply. 


Draft Preferable to Open Account 
The open account method lends 
itself to shipments to foreign sub- 
sidiary companies of American 
manufacturers. But even in that 
case, consideration must be given 
to the availability of dollar ex- 


, change in the consignee’s country. 


In countries where a serious dollar 
shortage exists or there are strict 
import and exchange regulations, 
the procedures of applying for and 
obtaining dollars is much simpler 
when the draft method is used. 

The main objection to the open 
account method, obviously, is the 
absence of a tangible obligation. 

Dishonoring of a draft by a for- 
eign buyer becomes a matter of 
record with the credit department 
of both the American and foreign 
bank involved. Also, the dishonored 
draft itself may be used as the basis 
for a suit. 

However, when a buyer delays 
payment on an open account trans- 
action, the delay becomes a matter 
of record only between the buyer 
and seller, and the legal procedure 
becomes greatly complicated. 

Considering this, it would seem 
that buyers would make more of 
an effort to liquidate their dollar 
drafts promptly as compared with 
open accounts. 

Should the finances of the United 
States manufacturer or exporter 
warrant his extending long terms to 
a foreign buyer, the bank will not 
be particularly concerned. But if 
the American seller does not have 
the means to do so and must rely 
on banking facilities to obtain loans 
against collections, the bank will, 
and should, insist on its customer 


The ball must be played from 


where it lies. 
BOBBY JONES 
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selling merchandise rather than 
credit. 

Under existing world conditions, 
there is not much justification for 
selling on other than short term 


credit, particularly when consumer 
goods are involved. The ordinary 
importer abroad should be financed 
by his own bank, if he needs fi- 
nancing, not by his suppliers. 


Growth in Bank Totals Slackens 
Increase in 1953 approximately half that of 1951 and 1952. 


The resources of the nation’s 
banks have continued to grow 
through the calendar year of 1953, 
but at a slackened pace, according 
to the recapitulation of the year-end 
figures appearing in the first 1954 
edition of the RAND MCNALLY BANK- 
ERS DIRECTORY. Increases for 1951, 
1952 and 1953 amounted, respec- 
tively, to $11,773 million, $11,112 
million and $5,685 million. 

A preponderance of the net in- 
crease of $5,685 million chalked up 
in 1953 is accounted for by additions 
to loans and discounts adding up to 
$4,810 million, which offset, for all 
practical purposes, the $4,845 mil- 
lion increase in deposits. There was 
virtually no change in the amounts 
of cash and government securities 
which stood, as the year closed, at 
$46,296 billion and $73,111 billion, 
respectively. Other securities were 
up $933 million to a total of $18,164 
million. 


The banks of the country added 


$838 million to their capital struc- 
tures, indicating a slightly reduced 
rate of accretion, as compared to the 
$897 million and $888 million by 
which they were increased in ‘1951 
and 1952. Capital was increased in 
1953 by $147 million to a total of 
$4,164 million, while additions to 
surplus enlarged that account by 
$376 million to $8,548 million. Un- 
divided profits and reserves were 
upped by $315 million to $4,449 
million. 

The recapitulation revealed a de- 
crease of 52 for the year in the 
number of national banks in the 
country, reducing the total to 4,847. 
State banks numbered 9,575 at the 
year’s end, a reduction of 11, while 
there were 8 fewer private and 
other banking institutions, leaving 
a total of 179. The total of all cate- 
gories was reduced by 71 to 14,601. 
There was an increase of 414 in the 
number of branch banks, making 
the year-end total 6,323. 





Complete facilitie 





assure you of prompt, efficient 


handling of every type of banking transaction. 


Our extensive services are at the disposal of 


all banks. 


CiTyY NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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BANK TESTED... BETTER THAN EVER! 


me UO) <4 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUE 


SALES-PROMOTION 
PROGRAM 


The 1954 American Express Sales-Promotion 
Program is now available. This material has 
been bank tested and proven successful. Of 
special interest are the new window display, 
which can be used alone or with other display 
material, and the new television commercial 
film done in the popular animated cartoon tech- 
nique. In addition, there is a complete set of 
new statement enclosures which is designed 
to attract customers for American Express 
Travelers Cheques and your other bank services, 


Records show that . . . American Express sales-promotion 


too. Of course there is no charge for this mate- 
rial. Feel free to order as much of it as youwill use. 

Now is the ideal time to put these sales aids 
to work for your bank. The summer vacation 
season is fast approaching and, for maximum 
effectiveness, your initial mailing should be on 
its way by June Ist. An American Express port- 
folio has probably reached your desk by now. If 
it hasn’t, please write to Olaf Ravndal, Vice- 
President, American Express Company, 65 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


aids are effective business builders 





NEWSPAPER 
MATS 





RADIO 
COMMERCIALS 
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DISPLAY 
SIGNS 


SHOWED THESE 
ADDITIONAL GAINS: 
97% 
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Put these sales aids 
to work for’your bank 


@ NEW Statement Enclosures @ NEW Radio Commercials 
@ NEW Bank Displays @ NEW Television Commercial Films 
@ NEW Newspaper Mats © NEW Window Displays 


ONLY AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES DO SO MUCH FOR YOU AND YOUR CUSTOMERS 
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Black Gold and the Banker’ 


In the past few years many bankers have come in contact with oil drilling and 
production for the first time. Many more will be exposed to this fascinating 
business in the years ahead. For these bankers, here is/a look at the funda- 
mentals of lending to independent producers; here, too, is a glimpse at what 
the future may hold for the petroleum industry. 


several years oilmen will be 

hunting for new oil and de- 
veloping leases at a dizzier pace 
than ever. 

The President’s Materials Policy 
Commission, for example, estimates 
that by 1975 U.S. demand for crude 
oil and its products will hit 13.7 
million barrels a day. Yet, last year 
U.S. crude production amounted to 
only about 6.5 million barrels a day. 

In back of this prediction is the 
virtual certainty that by 1975 the 
U.S. will be operating many more 
motor vehicles than it is today; and 
more aircraft (probably jets, which 
burn a kerosene-type fuel), and 
more diesel locomotives (distillate 
oil). 


| NDICATIONS are that in the next 


C= Oil Fields 
“i Gas Fields 


By A. M. YOUNGQUIST, JR. 


Associate Editor 


To increased transportation de- 
mands will be added the demands 
of the petrochemical industry, per- 
haps the fastest-growing industry 
in the country today. The outlook 
for natural gas—in the earth often 
accompanied by oil—is similarly 
bright. j 


t 
Atomic power, when it comes 


commercially, is expected to find its 
main application in large, stationary 
installations, like electric-power 
generating stations, where the com- 
petition would be mostly with coal. 
Nuclear energy is not now being 
thought of as a likely source of 
power for motor vehicles. (A num- 
ber of engineers say the car of the 
future will be powered by a gas- 
turbine engine operating on the jet 


COPYRIGHT BY RAND MCNALLY @ CO. CHICAGO. 


principle; the others say it will b 
powered by an improved version 
of the present piston engine.) Nor 
is it being considered as a lubricant 
or as a substitute for petrochemi- 
cals. 

The supply outlook for the petro- 
leum industry seems a bit less cer- 
tain than the demand outlook. At 
present the industry is working its 
way out of a temporary gasoline- 
glut. But—over the long term—it’: 
the possibility of an oil shortage 
that worries most observers. 

No one knows how much oil lies 
under the U.S. or how much of it 
will be found, but present proved 
reserves recoverable by means now 
in use would last less than 15 years 
at the present rate of production. 


After U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
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However, industry leaders point out 
that last year 1% barrels of new 
oil were found for each barrel 
pumped out of the ground. 

The Oil and Gas Journal esti- 
mates that the industry will drill 
48,410 new oil and gas wells in the 
U.S. this year. About one out of 
every four will be a “wildcat’’; the 
rest will be “development” wells. 

By far the largest share of the 
drilling will be going on in the 28 
states already producing crude. But 
exploratory ventures are ever 
stretching out over “unproved” land 
and sea in their search for new 
pools of black gold: South Dakota 
—in the fabulous Williston Basin— 
joined the oil-producing list only 
five months ago; Nevada and Ari- 
zona are reported close to becoming 
numbers 29 and 30. 

About three-fourths of the new 
wells completed each year are 
drilled by “independent operators.” 
These independents generally con- 
fine their activities to drilling and 
crude production. 

Most of the major oil companies, 
on the other hand, are fully inte- 
grated. That is, they engage in all 
phases of the petroleum industry: 
production, refining, transportation, 
and marketing. The majors usually 
turn for funds to equity financing 
or to private placements with banks 
and insurance companies. 


“Production” Loans Vital 
Independents rely largely on the 
so-called “oil production loan.” It 
is with the proceeds from such a 
loan, that many an independent oil- 
man is able to undertake new ex- 
ploration and development. 

Because oil production loans are 
large—usually over $100,000 and 
often over $1 million—and because 
they’re highly technical, relatively 
few banks are equipped to handle 
them alone. But smaller banks can 
and often do participate in produc- 
tion loans originating in their areas. 
In such cases, the loan is negotiated 
through the petroleum department 
of one of the larger banks. 

The Southwest boasts several 
famous “oil banks.” So do Chicago, 
New York, and a few other cities. 
North of the border, Canadian 
banks are playing a big part in the 
present Alberta oil boom. 
Production loans are made 





Photo courtesy of Oil and Gas Journal. 
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against the pledge of oil leases on 
which wells are actually producing. 
So, in effect, these loans are backed 
by oil and/or gas in the ground. 


Generally, a bank will not lend 
money on only one well. And it’s 
better if there is some diversifica- 
tion of leases and fields. 


Figuring the Value 

The first step in figuring the value 
of a lease (or leases) as collateral 
is to estimate the number of barrels 
of oil that can be recovered from 
the lease through existing wells 
over their producing life. This is a 
job for petroleum engineers or 
geologists. They may be on the 
bank’s staff or they may be out- 
side consultants, all depending on 
the bank’s petroleum setup. 

Banks usually consider for this 
purpose only the present proved re- 
serves that can be recovered 
through existing producing wells. 
In other words, they don’t consider 
“unproved” properties; nor do they 
count on theoretical production 
from contemplated wells, even if 
the wells are to be drilled on 
“proved” acreage. 

Only the operator’s “working in- 
terest” in production—usually 
seven-eighths—serves as collateral. 
So the landowner’s one-eighth 
royalty is deducted from the en- 
gineers’ estimate. 

The remainder is then translated 
into dollars. In other words, it’s 
expressed in terms of gross income 
to the operator from total future 
production of existing wells. 

Finally, income 


a net future 





World Oil 


PRODUCING WELL 
The collateral is in the ground. 


figure is obtained by deducting costs 
of getting the oil out of the ground. 

Banks usually limit production 
loans to one-third of the operator’s 
expected net future income. If the 
operator is a “come-lately” (maybe 
he was lured into the oil business 
by tax considerations) the bank 
may want a wider margin of safety. 

There are other methods of figur- 
ing the maximum loan value of an 
oil lease or leases, but they all will 
come out at about the same amount. 





To Learn More About ‘Production’ Loans... 


The best source of additional information about production loans 


is the petroleum department of your correspondent *bank. 


And, of 


course, that's the logical place to go for help in a specific oil-loan 


situation. 


A fund of information on the industry in general is available from the 
American Petroleum Institute, with headquarters in New York City. 


Publications in the field include: 


The Independent Petroleum Monthly (Independent 
Petroleum Association of America) ..... .Tulsa, Okla. 


a ee 


The Oil and Gas Journal 


sees eeegeo, TT. 


Weird met re Tulsa, Okla. 
The Petroleum Engineer ............... 


a ee ee eee 


Dallas, Tex. 


.....Houston, Tex. 





Here now is a simplified example 
using the method outlined: 

Suppose that a borrower owns a 
seven-eighths working interest in a 
lease on which five wells are pro- 
ducing. Engineers, in this example, 
estimate that each of the wells will 
produce 80,000 barrels over the re- 
mainder of its life; together, they 
will produce 400,000 barrels. 


One-eighth of this production— 
or 50,000 barrels—belongs to the 
royalty holder. So, the operator 
keeps 350,000 barrels. This figure is 
then translated into dollars: 350,- 
000 barrels at, say, $2.50 a barrel 
after excise taxes, or $875,000. 


From the gross future income are 
deducted operating costs of, say, 
50c a barrel, or $175,000; leaving 
$700,000 net income to the borrower 
from total future production of the 
five wells. 

Other factors being favorable, the 
bank will grant a loan to this opera- 
tor up to $233,000. 


Effects of Proration 


In the days before proration, 
wells produced “all out” with the 
result that operators recovered costs 
and realized profits in a minimum 
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Need a partner for a production loan? 


We've got a full division that specializes in oil 


7 you want help with an im- 
portant loan that needs speedy 
processing, it’s a big advantage to 
know a bank that knows oil. And here 
at The First National Bank of Chicago 
you will find a knowledge of the busi- 
ness that has made us one of Amer- 
ica’s major sources of oil financing. 
In our Commercial Banking De- 
partment we have a complete organi- 
zation— Division I[—headed by five 
officers with a staff of accountants 
and lawyers who are specialists in oil. 


Men who spend time in the fields and 
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know their potentialities and char- 
acteristics firsthand. Men who under- 
stand how best to set up a financing 
program to fit the borrower’s needs. 

Because our officers have this 
understanding, we are able to meet 
new trends quickly as they develop. 
For instance, when proration gave 
rise to longer term financing require- 
ments, we were one of the very first 
banks to make loans on oil producing 
properties with maturities over a year 
in length. 


Your lending operations move more 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


swiftly and smoothly when you work 
with men like ours. Because at The 
First National Bank of Chicago, the 
men of Division I—like those who 
officer all of our industry-specialized 
Divisions—talk the language of the 


business they serve. 


We'd like to show you how well we 
can work with you the next time you 
need a partner for a loan covering oil 
production or processing. Our lending 
officers are all empowered to make 
decisions promptly for the Bank —and 


they’re just a phone call away. 


\, The First National Bank of Chicago 
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Daily Average Production of Crude Oil and Lease Condensate (Natural 
Gas Liquids) for the Week Ending February 27, 1954 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Florida 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Montana 


4,300 bbls. 
75,350 
996,300 
113,300 
1,500 
177,500 
31,300 
306,500 
34,650 
674,250 
34,100 
92,400 
34,050 


Nebraska 
New Mexico 


North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wyoming 
U.S. Total 


New York & Pennsylvania 


18,800 bbls. 
202,400 
37,550 
13,100 
11,200 
521,200 
100 
2,664,300 
4,900 
100 
8,400 
245,500 
6,303,050 


SOURCE: Oil Daily 


NOTE: Production in some of the newer fields is temporarily retarded by a lack of pipeline facilities. 


of time; meanwhile, reserves were 
being depleted at a maximum rate. 
For these reasons, there was com- 
paratively little demand for pro- 
duction loans, and those that were 
made were of the 60-day variety. 
Today, with “allowables” (pro- 
duction controls) in effect in most 
states, independent oilmen usually 
need credit if they are to expand 
operations during the longer re- 
covery period; and oil loans some- 
times run five years or up, though 
the average is about three years. 
Some wells have a producing life 
of more than 25 years; others pro- 
duce only a few years. Obviously, 
longer loans can be made on wells 
with longer economic lives. In any 


event, an oil loan almost never 
spans a decline of more than 35 or 
40 per cent of the pledged re- 
serves. 

Because of the nature of the oil 
business, operators seldom are able 
to forecast their credit needs very 
far in advance. So, in practice, oil 
loans often are re-negotiated with- 
in the year, regardless of their ma- 
turity. 

Since production from any well 
—and hence income—is bound to 
decline with time, it’s common for a 
bank to set monthly repayments as 
a percentage of net income (often 
75 per cent), with, of course, a fixed 
minimum. Particularly is this true 
if wells are new, because in such 


TRACERS CO. 
of AMERICA 


513 MADISON AV NY. 22 NY 


cases estimated production sched- 
ules are apt to be less accurate. 


Checking the Validity 


The procedures’ involved in 
checking the validity of a borrow- 
er’s leases and in the preparation 
of the loan papers parallel those 
followed in the case of real estate 
loans. A title opinion is obtained, 
and a deed of trust is taken to se- 
cure the obligation. 

The deed of trust, however, in 
addition to giving the bank a lien 
on the property, also contains an 
assignment of oil runs, under the 
terms of which the  borrower’s 
monthly income from production is 
made payable to the bank. Such an 
assignment ordinarily provides that 
a stipulated amount shall first be 
applied on the loan, and the re- 
mainder placed to the borrower’s 
credit. 


Banks also lend to major oil com- 
panies (via private placements and 
open accounts), suppliers and deal- 
ers in oil equipment, independent 
refining companies and petrochemi- 
cal plants, and independent drilling 
contractors (against assignments of 
accounts receivable). But the pro- 
duction loan to independent opera- 
tors is the most unique and prob- 
ably the most important. 
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Most direct route between YOU 


...and anywhere in California! 


No red tape—no costly delays—when you use Bank of America’s state- 
wide system of 543 branches for the direct routing of collection and 
remittance items. Cash letters may be sent directly to any one of the 330 
California communities in which this bank is located and your account 
credited the same day they are received. This reduces float. It also means 
rejected items, returned directly by the branch, reach you days ahead of 
items traveling through usual channels. To inquire about this unique 
correspondent service, write Corporation and Bank Relations Depart- 
ment, Bank of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


the benk that bnowd. .-_ 
Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSTAx2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FECERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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What Shey Sve Saying aa 





SPREADING THE WORD 


Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of 
the Currency, before the Pacific 
Northwest Conference on Banking: 

“T should like to suggest that our 
bankers give even more attention 
to what they can do in the national 
field. I am thinking of the support 
they can give the Federal Govern- 
ment in making its fiscal policies 
understood by the public. Bankers 
are well equipped to understand 
these policies and to explain them 
to their friends and customers. This 
is not meant in a partisan political 
sense, for there should not be any 
narrow partisanship in working for 
sound fiscal policies for the Govern- 
ment. National welfare depends on 
good fiscal policies.” 


PLAIN FACTS 

Percy J. Ebbott, acting chairman 
of the New York Clearing House 
Committee and president of Chase 
National Bank, on the bill to ex- 
tend New York City’s 3 per cent 
sales tax to cover services, includ- 
ing those performed by banks, se- 
curity dealers, commodity 
dealers: 


and 


“Every kind of banking service 
rendered by banks in New York 
can be and is rendered by other 
banks throughout the United States. 


PERCY J. EBBOTT 
From New York, a protest. 
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RAY M. GIDNEY 
From Washington, a suggestion. 


That competition is a real and pres- 
ent problem. To give the alert and 
aggressive banks outside of New 
York City the added argument that 
they can do the banking business 
not only as well but cheaper, may 
well be an act of self-destruction 
by the city. 

“.. since the introduction of this 
bill, there has been increasing 
evidence from other states that the 
alert banks in those states are al- 
ready using the threat of the pro- 
posed tax to take business away 
from the New York City banks. 

. under this bill, much of the 
business of banks will be driven 
away.” 

(Meanwhile, New York Stock 
Exchange Officials were flirting with 
the idea of moving the Big Board 
to New Jersey.) 


WONDERS TO COME 


George L. McCarthy, chairman of 
Recordak Corp., as he received an 
award of merit from the National 
Microfilm Association in Cleveland: 

“Probably the most spectacular 
advances which loom upon the 
horizon involve the combination of 
microfilming with electronic ma- 
chines of superhuman efficiency and 
speed. In this connection there is 
every reason to suppose that just as 





the mechanical tabulating systems 
of today will be superseded by 
electronic tabulating in the future, 
the paper medium of the present- 
day tabulating system will also be 
superseded by coded microfilm reels 
for implementing the speed of these 
almost incredible creations of the 
electronics age, which are even now 
on the threshold of general usage.” 


INVESTMENT KEYS 


E. F. Hutton & Co., 50 years old 
last month, listing “investment keys 
for 1954:” 


‘*],. Business activity in moderate 
downtrend for early 1954. 


‘*2. National and personal income 
below 1953, but still high. 


“3. Corporate profits showing 
divergent, with substantial earnings 
for well situated companies. 


“4, Tax benefits to aid individ- 
uals and corporations. 


‘5. Dividend income to be well 
maintained and yields continue at- 
tractive.” 

Longer term: 


“6. Changed political attitude 
towards finance and business con- 
structive and encouraging. 


“7, Continuing population gains 
point to substantial business expan- 
sion over next ten years. 


‘*8. Rapid technological changes 
and growth indicate materially 
higher standards of living and con- 
comitant greater business.” 





GEORGE L. McCARTHY 
From Cleveland, a prediction. 
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MAVERICK? 

Writer Neil M. Clark 
Saturday Evening Post: 

‘*‘Some bankers _ consider 
(Walter) Bimson (chairman of 
Arizona’s Valley National) a mave- 
rick. He does have novel ideas. He 
is as conservative as anybody when 
it comes to analyzing a prospective 
borrower’s setup. ‘People,’ he says, 
‘can be damned glad bankers are 
conservative, because it’s their 
money bankers lend.’ But he doesn’t 
think that conservatism and letting- 
only-the-rich-have-it are synony- 
mous. .. . He was one of the early 
bankers to act on the conviction 
that credit should be conveniently 
available to anyone entitled to it, 
not because that’s a nice philan- 
thropic idea or smart politics, but 
because, according to him, it helps 


in The 


‘ spread prosperity and promotes go- 


ahead communities, states, nations, 
and makes banking profitable.” 


MEETING THE CHANGES 

Morris A. Schapiro, of M. A. 
Schapiro & Co., at a meeting of the 
New York Society of Security 
Analysts: 

“The outlook for banks under the 
easy money policies will depend not 
alone on the decisions of the mone- 
tary authorities. Perhaps, even 
more, it will depend upon the flexi- 
bility of bankers themselves and on 
their readiness to adapt their opera- 
tions to changed conditions (re- 
duced loan demand, higher bond 
prices, etc.). Above all, they must 
recognize that the easy money 
policies are not necessarily destruc- 
tive of bank earning power.” 


TEMPERANCE ADVISED 

The bond department of Bankers 
Trust Co.: 

“The investment markets appear 
more receptive to long-term offer- 
ings of Government obligations 
than at any time in 1953; however, 
the Treasury is unlikely to force 
the market by pressing for too large 
an offering too soon, and thereby 
run the risk of competing for funds 
that otherwise might venture into 
home building, construction activ- 
ity, or new business equipment. 
Since total private and municipal 
investment at present is still run- 
ning high, the Treasury’s long-term 
borrowing and funding operations 
are likely to remain modest for 
some time ahead. 
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WALTER R, BIMSON 
Not for the rich alone. 


“A further consideration that 
makes advisable a temperate ap- 
proach to the refunding problems is 
the fact that our economy continues 
to need a large volume of liquid 
assets. An abundant supply of 
short-term Government obligations 
appears essential to the proper 
functioning of the money market.” 


HOT CORNER 


G. William McEwan, secretary 
and director of Albany’s Home Sav- 
ings Bank, insurance executive, and 
oilman, as he resigned as New York 
Central Railroad’s  proxy-teller 
after 25 years: 

“The election inspector’s job this 
year would be too hot for me.” 





United Press 


G. WILLIAM McEWAN 
Not this year! 


CATTLE SURGE? 


William E. Drenner, vice presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Memphis and manager of the bank’s 
livestock department: 


“Drought conditions in the Mid- 
South and Southwest make it likely 
we shall once again see activity 
from USDA towards a ‘drought’ 
program. The results and methods 
of 1953’s emergency assistance pro- 
gram of low cost feed and the 
lower-grade-meat purchase pro- 
gram are being dusted off and given 
study. Several major livestock and 
meat organizations are enlarging 
upon their beef selling campaigns 
over 1953 that met with such suc- 
cess. Timing will be important, for 
it is likely that early June might 
well see another surge in the vol- 
ume of cows moving the 
slaughter markets.” 


into 


INTERNAL FINANCING 


Business Conditions, monthly re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago: 

“In 1954, for the first time since 
1949, internal sources of funds— 
retained earnings, depreciation re- 
serves, and liquidation of invento- 
ries—will supply virtually all the 
money needed by business. On the 
basis of existing evidence, it ap- 
pears that the money and capital 
markets will be of minor import- 
ance on a net basis. For business in 
the aggregate a reduction in bank 
loans during the year may largely 
offset new money acquired by sales 
of securities of all types.” 


IN 1974 


James M. Dawson, vice president 
and economist of The National City 
Bank of Cleveland: 

“The production achievements of 
the past are one reason for antici- 
pating equally remarkable growth 
in the future. Production tripled in 
the twenty years ending 1910, 
doubled in the twenty years ending 
1930 and doubled again in the 
twenty years ending 1950. 


“. . .. production will double in 
twenty years with a population in- 
crease of 14% per cent a year and a 
gain of 24% per cent a year in out- 
put per hour of work. Twenty years 
from now, the living standard of 
the average person will be 50 per 
cent higher than it is today.” 
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The savings depend upon t 


ae 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer 
combines microfilmer and film reader _ is a desk-top unit with built-in auto- photographs fronts and backs simul- 
in one compact unit. Semi-automatic matic feeder. It photographs over taneously at high speed and high re- 
in operation. Just press a button to 500 check fronts per minute at 40-1 duction ratio. Endorses or cancels in 
take pictures. reduction ratio. same operation. 
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1| the microfilmer you use 


Miicrofilmers—like bank buildings— 
must be designed with certain require- 
ments in mind. 


For this reason, no one microfilmer is 
best for everyone. The ideal microfilmer 
for one bank might be an unwise invest- 
ment for the next. It just doesn’t make 
sense, for example, to pay for features 
and refinements which can’t be used 
profitably. 

Because Recordak recognizes this im- 
portant fact, it offers 6 different types of 
microfilmers instead of just one or two. 


And they’re designed with all banks, all 
budgets in mind. 


One of these precision machines will 
prove just right for your bank .. . will 
give you the advantages of modern micro- 
filming at lowest cost. And you'll be sure 
before you buy or rent it. For your local 
Recordak representative will analyze your 
requirements . . . show you how banks 
such as yours save dollars every day. 
You'll appreciate his experience and guid- 
ance—and his services are yours through 
the years. 





Write today for new, illustrated folder which gives 
you the side-by-side picture of Recordak equipment. 
It includes full details on the new Recordak Super- 
matic Microfilmer (illustrated). Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“*Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


=~. 
SRECOCRDORK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 


all requirements in mind 


; 
' 


The Recordak Commercial Micro- 


The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer 


features Duo-type recording at high 
reduction ratio! Also photographs 
documents up to 14 in. wide on full 
film width. 
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filmer is a low-cost efficient unit which 
photographs the fronts or fronts and 
backs of documents across the full 
film width. 


The Recordak Supermatic Micro- 
filmer photographs fronts and backs 
simultaneously at 40-1 reduction 
ratio, highest available today. Six ad- 
ditional features. 


Ps. See the sensational Kodak Veri- 
fax Printer, now distributed nation- 
ally by Recordak. It makes 3 copies 
of a document in 1 minute ... for 
less than 4¢ each. 








FIRST QUARTER EARNINGS: 


The Good News Continues 


First quarter bank earnings, just in, are consistently impressive. 


In 


back of the general improvement over a year earlier were higher 
earnings rates, greater security profits, and in some cases, the end 
of EPT. Outlook is that full-year earnings will hold near the 1953 


level, in spite of ‘easier money.” 


FTER RINGING UP record earn- 
A ings last year bankers won- 

dered if the good news could 
continue in 1954. For at least the 
first three months of 1954 it could 
and definitely did continue: banks 
that publish quarterly figures re- 
ported last month that first quarter 
earnings had topped those of a year 
earlier by an impressive margin 
(see table). First quarter items— 
1954 vs. 1953: 


Income from loans, for the ma- 
jority of these banks, was slightly 
higher in this year’s first quarter 
than in 1953’s first quarter, though 
higher average loan rates were 
largely offset by reduced volume. 
(On March 31 business loans of the 
bellwether New York City banks 
were $500 million below a year 
earlier.) The general prime rate cut 
of March 17 came too late to have 
any real effect on first quarter 
earnings. 

Income from investments was sub- 
stantially improved, reflecting the 
effects of wide-spread switching 
last fall to higher yields. One bank, 
New York’s Irving Trust, reported 
a 53 per cent improvement in in- 
vestment income. 





Fees, commissions, and “other in- 
come” were generally up, too. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., for ex- 
ample, reported a 34 per cent in- 
crease. 





Security profits, in most cases, 
were much more important to net 
than they had been a year earlier. 
Guaranty Trust, for example, 
racked up security profits of almost 
$3 million. In the first three months 
of 1953, Guaranty had a small loss 
on securities. 
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Removal of EPT helped a number 
of banks better last year’s first 
quarter earnings. Other expenses 
were steady to a bit higher. 


Loans were moderately lower on 
March 31, 1954 than they had been 
a year earlier; but investment in 
Governments and tax-exempts was 
correspondingly greater. 


On top of the good first-quarter 
-earnings reports last month came 
a generally bullish analysis of the 
full-1954 outlook for bank stocks. 
Said Standard & Poor’s: 


* “Deposits are likely to continue 
near the current plateau during 






















FIRST QUARTER PER-SHARE EARNINGS 
(ADJUSTED) 


Bank of New York $8.01 $7.04 $— $— 
Bankers Trust Co. 1.18 96 — — 
Central National Bank 

of Cleveland 79 .69 — -— 
Chase National Bank — — 1 85 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. —_— — 1.01 Fs 
First National Bank of Boston and 

Old Colony Trust Co. — —_ 1.01 94 
Guaranty Trust Co. — — 1.55 99 
Irving Trust Co. 4] 39 — _ 
Manufacturers Trust Co. — — 1.42 1.37 
Marine Midland Trust Co. 13 Fs — — 
National City Bank of Cleveland 1.01 .88 — — 
National City Bank of New York and 

City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 1.12 1.03 1.23 1.07 
New York Trust Co. 2.20 2.14 — — 





1954. The long and steady growth 
of time deposits is noteworthy. 


® “Loans dropped off rapidly from 
the alltime high established at the 
close of 1953, but a period of reia- 
tive stability is now envisioned. 
Real estate loans probably will con- 
tinue at record highs. 


© “Investments are likely to con- 
tinue at a relatively high level. 


e “Returns on both loans and in- 
vestments probably will average 
somewhat lower this year than in 
1953. 


® “Gross earnings, therefore, may 
decline a bit from the record high 
of last year. 


° “Expenses will be 


slightly higher. 


probably 


e “Taxes will be a little less bur- 
densome. 


© “Net operating earnings for 1954, 
therefore, may well hold near (or 
a shade under) the high figures 
achieved in 1953. 


® “Net indicated earnings may 
compare favorably since losses and 
write-offs (some of which were for 
tax purposes in 1953) may well be 
smaller this year. 


® “Dividends are still conservative 
and secure, even after various in- 
creases in recent years.” 
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__Net Profit _ 
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193,49 


... Yes, that was the staggering bill one bank 
faced for the use of temporary quarters and 
other extra expenses incurred after its regu- 
lar building was destroyed. 

Fortunately, foresighted bank officials and 
an able insurance agent had anticipated just 
such a contingency and had provided pro- 
tection against it. Asa result, insurance paid 
the major part of the bill. 

Banking is a complex business and there 
are many hazards incident to its operation. 
It is the insurance agent’s job to determine 
these hazards and to recommend exactly the 
right protection before fire, accident or other 
disaster strikes. 


Representatives of The Aitna Casualty 
and Surety Company do this through the 
Etna Plan — pioneer method of risk and 
insurance analysis. Using this Plan, your 
Etna agent will determine what hazards are 
involved and the types and amounts of 
insurance needed. He will eliminate over- 
lapping coverages and set up continuing 
controls to keep protection always in line 
with changing requirements. 

Through the A®tna Plan, thousands of 
banks are now enjoying better, more com- 
plete protection. For details on how the 
Plan can help your bank, contact the A°tna 
agent in your community. 


ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY «¢ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











How About a Syndicated TV Film? 


For the banker considering television as an advertising 


medium, here are some important facts and figures. 


By B. F. STEVENS 


vertise on television in 1954 as 

did last year, and the number of 
banks reporting the use of this med- 
ium is more than seven times 
greater than it was in 1950. So says 
the ABA after a survey of the 1954 
advertising plans of the nation’s 
14,130 commercial banks. 

Yet the medium still ranks 10th 
and last among all advertising 
media used by banks. The 3,302 
banks returning questionnaires rank 
radio fifth, with only a third of the 
total—1,130—reporting plans to use 
radio this year. Though 10th, TV is 
on the upgrade, with 180 banks say- 


Tec AS MANY banks will ad- 


PUBLIC NATIONAL 
Close-Contact _ 


CORRESPONDENT 
BANKING 


“Provides Intimate Service ‘ 
for Banks All Over America’ 















SUPERVISION 


The Executive Officers of this Bank 
as well as the District Officers as- 
signed to your territory take a gen- 
vine personal interest in all of your 
banking transactions with us. Your 
requests are given the most careful 
attention and are never handled in 
just a routine manner. 


A s 
* 
Public National 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY of New York 
Main Office: 37 Broad Street 
New Yerk 15, N. ¥. 
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ing they expect to use TV advertis- 
ing in 1954. 


Broadcasting-Telecasting Maga- 
zine recently reported that “banks 
offer a scarcely-scratched field for 
the enterprising radio or TV sales- 
man..... They comprise a market 
worth going after, for ABA re- 
ported that this year bank advertis- 
ing of all forms will aggregate some 
$68 million, a new high that will top 
the 1953 total by about $7 million.” 


While this increase in the number 
of banks advertising on television is 
due in part to the vast growth in 
the number of TV stations since the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion lifted the “freeze” on the build- 
ing of new outlets, it is caused 
primarily by the recent availability 
of fine TV film series, which the 
banks have been flocking to in ever- 
increasing numbers. 


Syndicated After First Run 

Some of these programs, like 
Guild Films’ successful “Liberace” 
show, were produced expressly for 
syndication, i.e., for local showing 
and local or regional sponsorship. 
Others, like the award-winning 
“Victory at Sea” series and “Badge 
714” (formerly “Dragnet’’) enjoyed 
successful first runs, and were sub- 
sequently made available for syn- 
dication. 

“The syndicated film program 
provides a new advertising vehicle 
of remarkable value,” says Carl M. 
Stanton, vice-president in charge 
of NBC’s film division. “For a mod- 
est investment the local advertiser 
can sponsor a program of the finest 
quality, costing hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, and give the TV 
audience splendid entertainment. 
At the same time, he can increase 
interest in his products or services, 
and build sales.” 

Banks appear to divide their syn- 
dicated film advertising pretty 


evenly between programs of the 
public-affairs, or documentary, type 
and pure entertainment. 

“Victory at Sea,” film-and-music 
dramatic history of naval operations 
during World War II, won every 
major award in the TV industry and 
developed a large and loyal follow- 
ing during its 1952-53 run. 

Since “Victory” was made avail- 
able for syndication last summer, 
nearly 100 television stations are 
showing the program on a local 
basis. Research statistics (American 
Research Bureau) reveal that in 
second run the program reaches 
nearly twice as many TV homes as 
did the original run, and that it 
continues to grow in popularity. 
Several local banks sponsor this 
program. 

According to John T. Hamilton 
II, president of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
the use of “Victory at Sea” in that 
city has been “an important part of 
our advertising program, and we 
are pleased with the results. The 
many favorable comments we con- 
tinue to receive suggest excellent 
public acceptance of this television 
program.” 

The First National Bank of St. 
Louis sponsored ‘Victory at Sea” 
locally during the 1953-54 season. 
“When First National selects a tele- 
vision program, two requirements 
must be fulfilled,” says C. Arthur 
Hemminger, the bank’s director of 
advertising and public relations. 
“The program must have wide 





Vv GYhek™ 

“You know, | wonder if we haven't carried 

this business of getting out of the high 
rent district too far." 
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popular appeal to serve as a vehicle | 
for our ‘service’ commercials ad- | F “ 
vertising savings accounts, bank- A dernized Field Warehou 
by-mail, installment loans and mo S 
‘ other popular bank services. | 
1e . 


Equally important, the program | . 
type | must have prestige in order to be recor a ma es ren S all 


an appropriate vehicle for our com- | 





lusi¢ | mercials appealing to businessmen | 
10nS | and reflecting First National’s inter- a rac S cus omers 
very | est in community progress. 
and “Victory at Sea’ meets both re- 
low- ‘ | 
quirements completely and effec- | 
vail | tively,” Mr. Hemminger concludes, 
aa | noting that the program is “an ex- 
om , cellent choice for advertisers who 
© | must build good will for themselves 
local ‘ 
: among business firms as well as sell 
ican : ; . 
t i tangible services to the community 
"| as a whole.” 
ches 
Sas | Fifty Local Bank Sponsors 
it it |+ Not all banks go in for this kind 
rity. | of programming. Nearly 50 local 
this 


banks sponsor the filmed pianist 
Liberace, whose flashing, candle-lit 
ilton | smile and light musical fare have 
Na- enchanted women viewers—and 
Ia., American women control a great 
that | deal of the nation’s money. 








rt of. | “ 
a -. pager teagarnedie- semana @ Compact, convenient @ Delivered promptly 
ife of Riley,” a situation comedy i‘ 

The starring William Bendix, in markets desk size. every 30 days. 

con- 

lent cous aes, aii oaacaiit cates @ Complete description @ Eliminates duplicate 

sion In the San Diego area, for ex- _ of every transaction. accounting by bank. 

St ample, “Life of Riley” is sponsored 

Seq” by the First National Trust and Our record becomes your record. Our Monthly Value and Stock 

aaien Savings Bank. A month or two ago Report is designed for quick accurate verification so there is no 

ele- the bank asked depositors with TV longer any need for banks to duplicate expensive, time-consuming 

ents sets if they had seen the show and posting and accounting. A glance at this day-to-day, readily-under- 

thur how they liked it, and tabulated the standable report, provided only by New York Terminal, tells What 

r of results. After the totals were in, has taken place— What the position is right now— What the pros- 

aaa Vice-President G. W. Sears re- pects are. 

wide terpenes reve peep sfitnn a call will bring a qualified representative, witout obligation, to 
Of those who don’t watch it, many give you additional information or assist you in reviewing any in- 
made no specific reference to a dis- ventory situation. Use New York Terminal Warehouse Receipts— 
like for “Life of Riley’—but merely | they enable you to extend maximum credit with minimum risk at 
said they preferred some other type | lower cost to you and your customers. 





of entertainment. 
Says Mr. Sears: “We made this 


MS y Ms fy. ee -_ 
survey to discover whether “Life ay) 
of Riley” was being well received Ft . 
by our customers and we are happy é as a ?, 







to report that we are quite satisfied 


eS x} 





with our findings.” ge } 
Faith in the future of the TV) 4 sen ve Tena Wane i 

film has been voiced from another é ww 

| financial quarter: the large invest- 1 Reoreeranvermnentl i eee oF 
v m. raat ; % 14 

, ment houses that are helping to — were y N.Y. 
ied finance the production of these pro- al a, hi 
igh grams. A recent survey conducted 
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Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


ses 


Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 


of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 
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zine reveals that “big investment 
money has discovered Hollywood’s 
zooming TV-film industry. At last 
the investment giants are starting 
to lend official recognition to this 
industry. They are lending their 
recognition in a language Holly- 
wood understands—money.” 

The magazine notes that Bankers 
Trust, Chemical Bank & Trust, Cali- 
fornia Bank (Los Angeles), Walter 
Heller & Co. and Stillman & Still- 
man are opening up their safes for 
TV film production, which in 1954 
will involve an investment in ex- 
cess of $50 million. 

The price structure of a syndi- 
cated film program is based upon 
the number of television homes in a 
given market. The smaller the 


market, the lower the price. 
advertiser with limited funds in 
small market can sponsor a hai 
hour program—which may hay 
cost upwards of $25,000 to produ@# 
—for perhaps under $100. The pri 
structure of a successful re-run fil 
TV program is so arranged that th 
advertiser receives a really lo 
“cost per thousand.” 

“From the pattern establishe 
last year in the growing film synd 
cation business,” says Mr. Stanto 
“it can be predicted that new tele 
vision stations, as they come on th 
air, will look to the syndicators f 
much of their local programmin 
Many more local advertisers wi 
avail themselves of the syndicate 
film as a streamlined, high-qualit 
inexpensive selling vehicle.” 


YOUR FINANCIAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
cA Banking Quiz Game for Adults 


. YOUR FIRST MEMORY OF MONEY: 


What comes to mind? How old were you? 
Where were you? What were you doing? 


2. THE FIRST MONEY YOU EVER EARNED: 


Who employed you? What did you do? How 
much did you get? What did you do with the 
money? 


3. YOUR FIRST REGULAR JOB: 
What was it? How old were you? How did you 
happen to get it? How much were you paid? 
How long did you hold it? Why did you quit 
or lose it? 

. YOUR FIRST BANK ACCOUNT: 
How did you come to open it? What kind was 
it? Where did you get the money you put into 
it? How old were you? 

s. HOW YOU LEARNED TO SAVE: 


What started you to saving? How old were 
you? Whar did you do with the money? Did 
the habit of saving stay with you? 


@ Recalling the success of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s thinly disguised 
autobiography, Poor Richard’s 
Almanac—with its shrewd com- 
ments on industry and frugality 
—the editors of The Union & New 
Haven (Conn.) Trust Co. 
Journal wondered what would 
happen if present-day men and 
women were to imitate Franklin 
in a modest fashion and write 
their own “financial autobiog- 
raphies.” 

To find out, the editors made up 
“a baker’s dozen of simple, blunt 
questions much in the order that 
a person’s financial experiences 
develop,” and distributed them 


6. YOUR FIRST LOAN: 


How much was it? Why did you borrow? 
What rate of interest did you pay? Were you 
able to borrow on your own signature? If not, 
did you mind asking a relative or friend to 
go on your note? 


. YOUR FIRST INVESTMENT: 
Was it stocks or bonds? Real estate? Insur- 
ance? How much was it? Did you mean to 


invest or speculate? What induced you to 
make it? How did it turn out? 


3. YOUR FINANCIAL EDUCATION: 
Did your parents try to teach you about 
money and business matters? Your teachers 
in school? Where did you turn the first time 


you needed some financial advice? Were you 
well advised? 


. THE WORST FINANCIAL MISTAKE YOU 
EVER MADE: 


Why did you make it? How could you have 
avoided it? 


. THE BEST FINANCIAL STEP YOU EVER 
TOOK: 


among “our business associates, 
members of our family, close 
friends and neighbors.” 

Reports Editor Herbert Flint: 
“The results were amazing. The 
word ‘money’ opened the gates 
of autobiography like magic. Our 
subjects literally took the ball 
and ran with it. Soon we won- 
dered if we had unwittingly 
stumbled on a new ‘panel’ game 
for adults.” 

“Your Financial Autobiogra- 
phy” (condensed into ten ques- 
tions) is reproduced here in the 
hope that it will find its way into 
other family and social circles. 
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New Mosler Century Bank Vault Door Design 
wins coveted awards for Henry Dreyfuss 


Famed industrial designer receives Citation from “Progressive 
Architecture’s"’ Design Awards Program, and Honorable 
Mention from the Architectural League of New York City for 
distinguished work on new Mosler Vault Door. 


When Henry Dreyfuss and Mosler engineers began working 
together to design and build the new Century Bank Vault Door, 
their minds were not concerned with the awards it might win. 


Their mutual purpose was to create a bank vault door of such 
modern, massive beauty and advanced security that it would 
become the symbol of the “bank of tomorrow,” and add new 
impetus to America’s trend toward bank modernization. 


That Mr. Dreyfuss has received these notable awards for his 
part in the project is evidence that both Mr. Dreyfuss and Mosler’s 
engineering staff have succeeded in their primary purpose. 


It is evidence, too, of the leadership which Mosler has always 
provided in the field of bank protective equipment. And will 
continue to provide. 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


* Mosler Safe “= 
OSiCFr vake :2... 


World’ s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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Ud s the Law! 


Passbook Regulations 


Question: When X Corp. opened a corporate ac- 
count in N Bank, it received a passbook containing a 
rule which limited the time in which to examine and 
give notice of errors to 10 days after receiving 
monthly statements. Jones, X Corp’s auditor, had 
authority to sign and draw checks, but all checks had 
to be countersigned by an officer. Jones drew five 
checks totaling $6,500 on the corporate account, 
without authority to do so, and forged the counter- 
signature of an officer. The checks were paid by N 
Bank and included in the monthly statement sent to 
X Corp. The Statement and checks were kept by 
Jones, and the corporation did not discover the dis- 
crepancies until one year later. Could the corporation 
recover its loss ($6,500) from N Bank? 


Answer: No. The passbook provision requiring X 
Corp. to give the bank notice within 10 days was rea- 
sonable, and constituted a contractual obligation 
binding upon the corporation irrespective of whether 
it signed the passbook or was aware of its contents. 
Jones’ fraud did not excuse the corporation from the 
duty of examining the monthly statements and 
notifying the bank of discrepancies. (Brunswick Corp. 
v. Northwestern Natl. Bank, Minn., 8 N.W. (2) 333) 


Liability of Bank Officer 


Question: In the absence of statute or by-law, is a 
bank officer liable to a bank for a loss resulting from 
his authorization of a payment which overdraws a 
depositor’s account? 


Answer: No, if the officer acted with reasonable care 
and in good faith. (Bates v. Seeds 272 N.W. 515) 


Duplicate Deposit Slip 


Question: What is the legal effect of a duplicate de- 
posit slip, listing a number of items, initialed by a 
bank teller, and delivered to a depositor? 


Answer: A duplicate deposit slip is an admission by 
a bank that the total amount and each item listed 
thereon correspond with the original deposit slip. It 
is prima facie evidence of the bank’s liability. (5 
Zollman, Banks, Sec. 3305) 


Joint Deposit Box 


Question: John and Mary (husband and wife) 
owned and worked together in a restaurant business 
managed by John. They accumulated $12,000 in cash 
as a profit from the business. John turned over the 
money to Mary to hold and keep for him. Later, Mary 
and her mother rented a safe deposit box under an 
agreement reading, in part: “Joint Deposit Box 
Agreement. Any and all of the contents of box may 
be delivered by Safe Deposit Co. to either or any of 
us or to the survivor of us or to the executors of 
any person so entitled to such delivery and without 
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reference to the original ownership of the property; 
so deposited.” Mary deposited the $12,000 in this box. 
John did not know of the existence of the box. Upon 
Mary’s death, John, as her executor, claimed the 
contents of the box. Safe Deposit Co. refused to de- 
liver because the mother, too, claimed part of the 
contents. Was the deposit agreement legally suffi- 
cient to transfer the ownership and possession of the 
money to Mary’s mother? 


Answer: No. The Appellate Court of Illinois found 
that the deposit box agreement did not create a joint 
tenancy between Mary and her mother with respect 
to the contents of the box; that no title or ownership 
therein passed to her mother, as survivor. The money 
was held to be the property of John and his deceased 
wife (Mary) in equal shares, and the court ordered 
it be paid over to John, one-half as an individual and 
one-half as Mary’s executor. (David v. Safe Deposit 
Co., 95 N.E. (2) 725) 


Charge-Back On Dishonor of Checks 


Question: Doe, a depositor of N Bank, received a 
check for $600 drawn on N Bank. He presented the 
check at the bank and received $300 in cash and a 
deposit credit for $300. At the close of the business 
day, the check proved to be bad for insufficient funds, 
and N Bank charged-back Doe’s account with $600. 
The deposit contract between Doe and the bank pro- 
vided in part, as follows: ... “it (the bank) may 
charge-back any item at any time before final pay- 
ment, whether returned or not, also any item drawn 
on this bank not good at close of business on day 
deposited.”’ Could Doe recover $600 from N Bank? 


Answer: No. In upholding N Bank’s right to make 
the charge-back on a check drawn on itself, the 
Supreme Court of Colorado relied upon the express 
provision of the deposit contract. Under that contract, 
checks were received subject to credit at the close 
of the business day. (Citizens State Bank of Cortez 
v. Pritchett, 231 Pac. (2) 462) 


Notice of Forgeries 


Question: On September 20, White called at his 
bank to get a statement of account, knowing that his 
balance should be $3,858. The teller told him, how- 
ever, that his balance was then only $1,188, where- 
upon White remarked: “I know I had more money 
than that. I say the money has been misappropriated.” 
Upon arriving home and examining the cancelled 
checks he received from the bank, he accused Bill, his 
stepson, of forging several checks during the period 
July 23-September 18, while White was out of town. 
Bill confessed. On October 15, White again inquired at 
the bank for his balance and, on being told that there 
was none, he said to the cashier: “There’s $3,120 of 
my money gone, for what reason I don’t know.” (a) 
Did White’s statements to the bank on September 20 
and October 15, constitute sufficient notice to the 
bank of the forgeries to permit him to recover the 
amount of the forged checks? (b) In the above case, 
there was evidence that when White’s checks were 
returned to him on September 20, he received two 


(Continued on page 37) 
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THE PAGEANT OF HISTORY IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ‘from an original painting commemorating 


the 100th Anniversary of American Trust Company, San Francisco, by the distinouished California artist. Millard Sheets. 
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MERICAN TRUST COMPANY was founded one hundred years 
ago—on April 27, 1854—as the San Francisco Accumulating Fund 
Association. 
The pages of our history tell of banking service during the Gold Rush, 
the Civil War, two world wars, boom times, panics and depressions, the 
earthquake and fire—and the phenomenal growth of our state. 
The history of our bank, from its inception, has been linked with that of 
Northern California. Over the century—constantly alert to ever-expanding 


spportunities — American Trust Company has 





ros d and grown with the area it serves, to 
P g 


becOme theration’s eighteenth largest bank. AMERICAN 
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envelopes, one containing five authentic checks drawn 
by him throughout the preceding eleven months, and 
the other containing fifteen forged checks all drawn 
to the order of the forger, Bill. From this evidence 
could the jury find that the bank knew of the 
forgeries? 


Answer: (a) Yes. The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, in reversing the lower court, held (three judges 
dissenting) that White had given the bank “timely” 
notice of the forgeries. There is no arbitrary standard 
as to the length of time within which a depositor, 
after discovering that his bank has charged a forged 
check to his account, must give the bank notice 
thereof in order that he may not be precluded from 
setting up the forgery. (b) Yes (Johnson v. First 
Nat’l Bank of Beaver Falls, 81 Atl. (2) 95) 


Stopping Payment 


Question: Jones purchased a car from Smith, giving 
him a check for $1,350, dated December 15, and 
drawn on N. Bank. Smith lost the check, and on the 
following day requested Jones to give him another. 
Jones did so. On December 17, Jones phoned N Bank 
and requested the cashier to stop payment on the first 
check. The cashier promised to do so and made a 
notation to that effect on Jones’ record of account, 
but he forgot to inform the teller, who in the absence 
of the cashier, and without examining Jones’ record, 
paid the check when it was presented by some un- 
known person. Jones thereupon stopped payment on 
the second check. The Texas Banking Code provides, 
in effect, that stop-payment instructions must be 
made in writing to be binding upon a bank. (a) 
Could Smith recover $1,350 from Jones? (b) Could 
Jones recover $1,350 from N Bank? 


Answer: (a) Yes. Jones forgave Smith’s negligence 
in losing the first check. The second check was a 
reaffirmation of the first, as well as an obligation 
arising out of the purchase of the car. (b) Yes. N 
Bank waived such rights as it might have had 
originally under the statute when its cashier accepted 
Jones’ oral instructions over the phone and assured 
Jones that the first check would not be paid. (Stam- 
ford State Bank v. Miles, Texas, 186 S.W. (2) 749) 


Preferred Ship Mortgage 


Question: P Bank brought suit to foreclose a first 
preferred mortgage held by it on a fishing schooner. 
Subsequent to the execution and recording of the 
mortgage, Equipment Co. made substantial repairs 
to the schooner, furnished supplies to it, and claimed 
a lien superior to P Bank as to the excess value which 
it added to the vessel. Equipment Co. contended that 
the bank would be unjustly enriched were it per- 
mitted to satisfy its mortgage debt with the value 
thus added by Equipment Co. Was the bank’s mort- 
gage entitled to priority as against Equipment Co’s 
lien for repairs and supplies? 


Answer: Yes. The U.S. District Court (Maine) held 
that since the bank’s mortgage was preferred and 
in proper form under the Ship Mortgage Act, it was 
entitled to a lien as to the entire value of the vessel 
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superior to that of Equipment Co. (Libel of Pilgram 
Trust Co. v. The Frances C. Denehy, 94 Fed. Supp. 
807) 


Forged Endorsement 


Question: (a) Unknown to the owner of certain 
property, Doe mortgaged it to N Bank. Stating that 
the owner was merely his “straw man,” Doe produced 
a bond and mortgage purportedly signed by the owner 
and acknowledged before a notary public. The signa- 
tures were forged; the owner had not in fact acknowl- 
edged the mortgage. Nevertheless, Doe received a 
$7,900 check payable to the owner. He forged the 
owner’s endorsement, and cashed the check at X 
Bank. When the fraud was discovered, N Bank sued X 
Bank to recover $7,900. X Bank asserted that N Bank 
should be precluded from setting up the forged en- 
dorsement, because it was negligent in not requiring 
a personal appearance of the property owner at the 
mortgage settlement, and in delivering the check to 
Doe instead of sending it through the mails. Could N 
Bank recover? 


Answer: (a) The facts did not disclose anything 
that could be characterized as negligence on the part 
of N Bank, which had no reason to suspect that a 
notary public would falsely certify an acknowledg- 
ment, nor to doubt the genuineness of the documents. 
Requiring the appearance of the owner would prob- 
ably have resulted only in the appearance of an im- 
postor. There is nothing irregular in entrusting a 
check to a person for delivery to the payee, in the 
absence of good reason to believe he would make 
fraudulent use of it. (Land Title Bank & Trust v. 
Cheltenham Natl. Bank, 66 Atl. (2) 768) 


Accommodation Endorser 


Question: On May 1, Doe gave L. A. Smith his check 
for $1,000 drawn on X Bank. On May 2, Doe tele- 
graphed X Bank as follows: “Stop payment check 
$1,000 payable to L. A. Smith dated May 1 (signed) 
John Doe.” The telegraph company transmitted the 
message as follows: “Stop payment check $1,000 pay- 
able to A. Smith Dalto (signed) John Doe.” X Bank 
entered a stop order against a check payable to A. 
Smith Dalto, but paid the check listed to L. A. Smith 
in the regular course of its business. In a suit by Doe 
against the telegraph company, the check was in- 
troduced in evidence. It was signed, “John Doe,” pay- 
able to “L. A. Smith,” and endorsed as follows: “L. A. 
Smith; John Doe; Henry Roe.” There was also the 
endorsement of the collecting bank. Could Doe re- 
cover $1,000 from the telegraph company? 


Answer: No. In addition to a liability on the check 
as drawer, Doe was an accommodation endorser and 
therefore liable to all parties subsequent to the payee 
on the check. The failure of the telegraph company 
to transmit the telegram as written in no way af- 
fected the liability of Doe on the check. The $1,000 
paid by X Bank from Doe’s account was equivalent 
to the same sum Doe was liable to pay in any event 
had payment been stopped thereon by the bank. 
(Stewart v. Western Union Telegraph Co., Ga. Ct. 
App., 64 S.E. (2) 327) 
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Treasury Deputy Burgess Says: 


U.S. GOLD a BULWARK for CONFIDENCE 


How does the Administration feel about a return to domestic 
redeemability? A boost in the price of gold? A free market 
for gold? W. Randolph Burgess answered these questions in a 
recent statement before the Senate Sub-Committee on Federal 


Reserve Matters. 


S INCE THE REMOVAL of unnecessary 
restrictions on the citizen is a 
steadfast objective of this Adminis- 
tration, we are reviewing the reg- 
ulations concerning gold, in an 
endeavor to find ways in which we 
may reduce the administrative bur- 
dens which they impose on individ- 
uals and firms. We hope that present 
conditions in the world’s economy 
will permit us to publish soon cer- 
tain simplifications of the gold 
regulations, which I believe will be 
welcomed, although they will not 
involve any modification of our gen- 
eral gold policy. 

The object of our policy and 
regulations is to protect our gold 
reserves, which support the value 
of money and can be used to settle 
international balances. The United 
States holds $22 billion of gold out 
of the world’s monetary stock of 
gold of $36 billion. This huge stock 
of gold is a bulwark for confidence 
in the value of currency. In a world 
of great uncertainties it is one of 
the anchors of value on which busi- 
ness transactions depend. 

It has been said sometimes that 
the gold in Fort Knox and other 
Mint institutions is idle and useless. 
Nothing could be less true. This 
gold is the legal reserve of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System against its de- 
posits and currency in circulation. 
The knowledge all over the world 
that the United States dollar has 
back of it this stock of gold coupled 
with the intention and the assured 
ability to maintain a constant price 
of gold, is at least one firm basis 
for measuring world values. It is a 
major reason why the dollar can 
be used everywhere to settle inter- 
national transactions. 

In summary, this is our present 
gold policy: we are maintaining an 
assured ability to support a con- 
stant relationship between gold and 
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Here are key excerpts from that statement. 


the dollar—a relationship which is 
as important to foreign countries as 
it is to us. 


This continuing and unchanging 
link is, in fact, the most important 
part of our policy. It is more im- 
portant than the redeemability of 
currency into gold. It is a point of 
stability in a world which sorely 
needs a stable basis upon which to 
build a secure and healthy inter- 
national economy. 


One of the questions raised by the 
bills before you is whether it is now 
wise to reduce the_ restrictions 
which we have maintained to pro- 
tect this monetary reserve. Can we 
safely now run the risk of letting 
both our own people and people 
elsewhere draw down this gold 
freely and perhaps dissipate it so 
that the strength of our monetary 
reserves is impaired? 

It is the position of the Treasury 
that it would not be wise now to 
take the risk of a major step in 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
In a shaky world, hoarders. 


relaxing restraints. We still live in 
a very uncertain world. A large 
part of the world’s new gold pro- 
duction has been vanishing into 
gold hoards and becoming unavail- 
able for monetary reserves. Until 
the public temper is one of greater 
security, it would be unwise to ex- 
pose our gold freely to the hoarder. 


The same factors which make it 
unwise for us to return to a gold 
coin standard now also argue 
against the opening of a free gold 
market in the United States which 
is recommended in two of the bills 
before the Committee. 


Under such a free market there 
would be two alternatives: either 
the United States Government with 
its $22 billion in reserves would 
stay out of the market, and we 
would have a gold price that 
fluctuated up and down depending 
upon the demand for a relatively 
small amount of new gold produc- 
tion; or the government would 
stand ready to buy and sell gold 
at the official price to prevent 
fluctuations. The first alternative 
would tend in the opposite direction 
from our ultimate goal—it would 
be in the direction of more instabil- 
ity instead of more stability. The 
second alternative would be, in 
effect, full convertibility of the cur- 
rency into gold. 


Another bill before the Commit- 
tee suggests that we increase the 
price of gold. We believe that such 
a move would be against the best 
interests of the United States and 
our foreign friends. An increase in 
the price, with the consequent up- 
ward revaluation of this country’s 
gold stock, would be contrary to the 
program of maintaining stability in 
our economy. A revaluation of the 
gold stock could set in motion long- 
term inflationary forces through in- 
creases in the volume of money, 
and in additions to the reserves of 
the banking system, which would 
provide the basis for a large po- 
tential expansion of money and 
credit, out of proportion to the busi- 
ness volume. 
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Beneficial 


FOR 1953 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


Net Income 
Common Shares Outstanding 


Net Income per Common Share 


Cash Dividends paid per 
Common Share 
Instalment Notes Receivable 


Average Balance per Note 
Receivable 


Number of Offices 


OUR BEST YEAR 


1953 
$ 14,116,311 
3,865,475 
$3.63 


$2.40 


$323,798,894 


$245 
809 


1952 
$ 12,632,220 
3,444,898 
$3.62 


$2.10 
$27,630,328 


$232 
755 


The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial 
statements and notes appearing in the 1953 Annual Report to Stockholders. A Copy 
or THE Report Witt Be Furnisuep Upon Request. 


FOR THE PAST 10 YEARS 


TOTAL EARNINGS 


Story 


BEFORE AFTER $ Millions 


FEDERAL TAXES FEDERAL TAXES 


1953 $27,033,999 $14,116,311 
1952 23,320,628 12,632,220 
22,044,277 12,479,331 
16,446,846 9,967,255 
13,145,763 8,264,030 
10,727,849 8,012,503 
9,759,992 6,431,432 
8,849,597 5,563,343 
7,990,916 4,589,307 
8,816,204 4,225,692 


The Beneficial Loan System 
renders a small loan service 


mainly to families to help them 1951 
1950 


1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 











with financial obligations already 
incurred or about to be incurred. 
These include such items as over- 
due bills, medical and dental 
attention, home repairs, etc. 


At the 1953 year-end Beneficial 
had 809 loan offices—located in 
540 cities in the United States and 
Canada—more than any other 


























44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 


VOLUME OF LOANS MADE $ Millions 


organization of its kind. $536,616,263 


471,290,655 
430,760,725 
316,390,109 
261,077,869 
229,041,935 
203,995,077 
180,882,354 
141,839,884 
127,519,683 











VOLUME OF LOANS MADE 

during the past 10 years was 
approximately 2.9 billion dollars. 

In 1953 it was more than half a billion 
dollars, represented by 1.6 million loans, 
an average of slightly less than $322. 
Beneficial does a large business 

in small amounts. 


























.--a@ BENEFICIAL loan 


is for a beneficial purpose. 


BENEFICIAL BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY . . . COMMONWEALTH LOAN COMPANY 
LINCOLN LOAN CORPORATION . . . BENEFICIAL FINANCE CO. . . . PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 
CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY . . . WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. 


44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 
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Good Lighting 


Means More 
and Better 
Work 


A well lighted banking area. 


Just the right level of illumination on the task and low ‘ratios of brightness” 
throughout the worker's field of vision will increase speed and improve 


accuracy, with a resulting improvement in employee satisfaction and mo- 
rale, and a reduction in labor turnover. 


By SYLVESTER K. GUTH 


General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland 


efficiency of an individual de- 

pends in considerable measure 
upon how well he can see. Even 
the finest office machine is worth- 
less without adequate co-ordination 
of the mind, hand, and eye of the 
person who operates it. So the effi- 
ciency of both people and machines 
is directly related to the ease with 
which the eyes perform their part 
of the work in question. 

We measure the efficiency of me- 
chanical and electrical machines by 
the ratio of the amount of useful 
work to the total amount (useful 
plus useless) of work done. On the 
other hand, human efficiency gen- 
erally is measured by the useful 
work done per dollar of cost or per 
hour expended without any regard 
for the total amount of human 
energy consumed in performing the 


Tene CAN be no doubt that the 


40 


work. Such a criterion ignores con- 
sideration of wear and tear on eye- 
sight and the waste of various kinds 
of human energy and other human 
resources. It gives little or no 


EXPENDED IN USEFUL WORK 


EXPENDITURE OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


—ras SEEING BECOMES EASIER — 


FIGURE 1 

A diagrammatic view of the expanded concept 
of lighting and seeing. As seeing becomes 
easier, the production of useful work increases 
and the waste of human resources in useless 
work decreases. The overall efficiency of a hu- 
man seeing machine is the ratio of the human 
resources expended in useful work to the total 
spent in useful and useless work. 


thought to the desirability of main- 
taining reserves of these factors. 
To obtain a complete and true 
picture of overall human efficiency, 
it is necessary to develop an ex- 
panded concept of the _ proper 
utilization of human resources. The 
lower curve of Figure 1 represents 
the relative amount of human re- 
sources or energy expended in the 
performance of useful work as 
measured, for example, by the rate 
of working as the level of illumina- 
tion is increased. For ordinary tasks 
such as reading this printed page, 
the rate of performance of useful 
work reaches its highest level with 
an illumination of 10 or 20 foot- 
candles. It may continue to increase 
slightly to an absolute maximum 
with higher levels of illumination, 
but the potential increase is rela- 
tively small. As tasks increase in 
difficulty, however, a maximum rate 
of performance will require ever 
higher levels of illumination per- 
haps measuring hundreds or even 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . © «© «© tl le 698,496,8591,87793 
U. S. Government Obligations . .... . 952,080,766.27 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . . . 642,394,219.40 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee 60,449,310.25 


as ee ea eS So eG 2,294,239,7 36.76 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . .... . 14,752,373.02 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . . . . 49,723,868.86 
Baaking Mowses . 2. 6 6 6 6 6 ee 32,005,970.09 
oo ee ee cee ea 6,642,116.06 

$5,549,140,238.64 








LIABILITIES 


ee ae ee ee ee $5,048,692,485.89 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . .... .» 13,249,109.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . . . 31,431,176.66 
Osher Liabilities . . . 1 «© © «© « 19,278,580.21 
Acceptances Outstanding . . ‘ ° 57,352,082.90 

Less: In Portfolio . . «© «© © © © © « 7,028,039.96 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock. . . . . . $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares—$15 Par) 


Surplus so ¢ @ @« « « «o ZR Coece 
Undivided Profits . ‘ 56,164,843.94 


_386,164,843.94 
$5,549,140,238.64 





United States Government and other securities carried at $473,247,091.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





thousands of foot-candles. 


The upper curve of Figure 1 il- 
lustrates the manner in which the 
expenditure of resources in useless 
work by the human seeing machine 
continues to decrease as the critical 
task of seeing is made easier and 
easier. The resources thus saved are 
held in reserve, as indicated by the 
upper portion of Figure 1. We might 
consider, in other words, that the 
use of correct lighting has freed 
the human eye of unnecessary bur- 
dens just as electric motors and 
other machines have lifted much of 
the burden of the world’s tasks from 
human backs and muscles. During 
the past two decades a great deal of 
experimental evidence has demon- 
strated the soundness of this view- 
point. 

Along with the intensity of the 
lighting applied to a task, it is 
necessary to consider the manner 
of its application. A brief study of 
Figure 2, which represents sche- 
matically the entire visual field, will 
serve to emphasize the importance 
of including all portions of the 
visual environment in any lighting 
modernization program. 


Do You Want 


The Facts 


on PREFERRED 
STOCKS? 


FIGURE 2 


A diagrammatic representation of the entire 
visual field. The unshaded area represents 
that region of the field seen by both eyes. The 
shaded areas (right and left) represent portions 
seen only by the right and left eyes, respec- 
tively. The rectangles represent several sizes 
of task areas. 


The white central area is that 
part of the field that can be seen 
simultaneously with both eyes. The 
shaded areas on the left and right 
can be seen only by the left and 
right eyes, respectively. At the cen- 
ter is a small field of about one de- 
gree in diameter in which we do 


PREFERRED STOCK 
GUIDE 














Our new Preferred Stock Guide, 


in tabular form for quick 


reference, gives you the Yields, 


Sinking Funds, Conversion 
Features, Legality and other 
data on a broad list of 


Industrial, Public Utility and 


Railroad Preferred Stocks. 


This excellent guide is avail- 


able to both institutional 


and individual investors. For 


a free copy, write us on 
your letterhead. 


Kidder, 
Peabody 
& Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members New York and 
American Stock Exchanges 
Members Boston and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges 
17 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 
Uptown Office: 10 F. 45th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston CuicaGco 





our accurate seeing of fine detail. 


The entire visual field extends 
more than 120 degrees horizontally 
and almost 130 degrees vertically. 
While we do not see objects or colors 
in the outer portion of the field with 
any degree of definiteness, we do 
see changes in brightness or move- 
ments in this region. 

The importance of the various 
portions of the visual field can be 
emphasized by considering the rela- 
tive sizes of the areas involved. The 
rectangles indicated on Figure 2 
represent three sizes of task areas. 
The largest, Rectangle A, corre- 
sponds to a book or magazine held 
at normal reading distance, which 
would occupy about 15 per cent of 
the visual field. A small task area, 
such as that represented by Rec- 
tangle C, might occupy less than one 
per cent of the visual field. In both 
of these examples it is obvious that 
the area surrounding the visual 
task is physically large and cannot 
be ignored. 


Whole Visual Field Important 

It is important to emphasize at 
this juncture that seeing is a dy- 
namic activity of human beings. The 
eyes do not remain fixed upon a 
single point, but view all parts of 
the task as well as areas extending 
beyond its more or less definite 
limits. Again referring to Rectangle 
A of Figure 2, a worker may be 
looking near one of the corners or 
edges of the rectangle, bringing 
close to the line of vision what 
previously may have been con- 
sidered a relatively remote area. 
Similarly, a worker may look 
toward a secondary task area to 
check some figures or pick up some 
paper; or he may look up momen- 
tarily to rest his eyes from the 
stress of near vision. Each of these 
portions of the visual field is a part 
of the lighting problem. 

Ability to do is dependent upon 
ability to see. So, in appraising the 
effectiveness of light and lighting, 
the obvious starting point is the 
task. It must be sufficiently lighted 
to enable the worker to see what 
he is supposed to see and perform 
his work in terms of certain stand- 
ards of speed and accuracy. 

Basically, there are four factors 
which determine the clearness with 
which an object can be seen—-size, 
brightness, time and contrast. Any 
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They are both good collateral whines as 
by a LAWRENCE FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 


And not only are steel and grain prime se- 
curity but so are countless other commodities 
when covered by a Lawrence receipt. Bank 
officers throughout the United States, Canada 
and Mexico recommend inventory loans se- 
cured this way since each Lawrence Ware- 
house receipt is backed by the integrity of 
the Lawrence Warehouse Company. 

In addition, each Lawrence receipt is backed 
by legal liability and fidelity bonds totaling 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS CE 


$1,000,000 at each of the more than 2500 
Lawrence field warehouse locations. Such 
comprehensive coverage affords unsurpassed 
security for banks and other receipt holders. 
typified 
by the exclusive Lawrence-IBM Commodity 


Consider, too, Lawrence facility — 


Collateral Report for loan officers. Electron- 
ically compiled, this record keeps the banker 
always up to date on inventory values, while 
reducing the cost of servicing commodity loans. 


- IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


[AWR WRENCE WA REHOUSE (OMPAN Y 


———— NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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But why MEN over 45? 


Our doctors still don’t know 
why, but if you are a man 
over 45 you are six times as 
likely to develop lung cancer 
as a man of your age twenty 
years ago. They do know, 
however, that their chances 
of saving your life could be 
about ten times greater if 
they could only detect can- 
cer long before you yourself 
notice any symptom. (Only 
1 in every 20 lung cancers is 
being cured today, largely 
because most cases progress 
too far before detected. ) 


That’s why we urge that you 
make a habit of having your 
chest X-rayed every six 
months, no matter how well 
you may feel. The alarming 
increase of lung cancer in 
men over 45 more than jus- 
tifies such precautions. Far 
too many men die need- 
lessly! 


Our new film “The Warning 
Shadow” will tell you what 
every man should know 
about lung cancer. To find 
where and when you can see 
this film, and to get life- 
saving facts about other 
forms of cancer, phone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or simply 
write to “Cancer’—in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 


Society 


SPEED OF READING (PER CENT) 





roceie 
‘ERBEREES 


12 1% 20 24 28 30 
FOOTCANDLES 


FIGURE 3 


The effect of level of illumination on the speed 
of reading. Curve b is for the usual con- 
dition of black print on white paper; and curve 
a is for black print on gray paper. The two 
curves have been arbitrarily represented as 
100 at 4 footcandles to show the relatively 
greater increase in speed for more difficult 
task, a. 


specific task can be defined and de- 
scribed by these factors. It can be 
made more visible by an increase 
in any one or all of them. However, 
in general, only the brightness can 
be changed without altering the 
physical character of the task, 
which makes the foot-candle level 
the primary controllable factor in 
seeing. 


Contrast Makes a Difference 

The results of an investigation 
of the effect of increasing the level 
of illumination upon the rate of 
reading are presented in Figure 3. 
Curve b shows the results obtained 
for black type on white paper (high 
contrast). Curve a shows the re- 


| sults for black type on gray paper 


(low contrast). The curves have 


| been arbitrarily crossed at 4 foot- 
candles to emphasize the difference 


in their shapes. 

Speed of reading the high con- 
trast material does not increase 
rapidly beyond about 16 foot- 
candles, but there is no indication 
of an optimum speed of reading 
for the low contrast material for 
the same range of foot-candles. In 
fact, when the illumination is in- 
creased from 10 to 20 foot-candles, 
the rate of reading the low contrast 
material increases about 22 per 
cent, while the same increase in 
illumination applied to high con- 





| trast printed matter would result 
| in an increase of only about 5 per 


| cent in the rate of reading. In other 
| words the level of illumination re- 


quired depends to a great extent 
upon certain physical characteristics 
of the task. Any definite statement 
regarding the adequacy of a given 
foot-candle level is incomplete 
without a description of the task 
and the demands made of the 
worker. 


One logical and important objec- 
tive of lighting is to make various 
objects and tasks as nearly equal 
in visibility as possible. To do that, 
it is necessary to make accurate 
measurements of visibility, and the 
Luckiesh-Moss Visibility Meter has 
been devised for that purpose. 


The visibility of a task is ob- 
viously affected by the relative posi- 
tion and the distance from which 
it must be viewed. This is illus- 
trated in Figure 4, which shows a 
printed page in three positions. The 


4 
/ 
4 4 
4 
re Ag 
“=f 
8 c 


POSITION OF PRINTED PAGE 
a 8 c 
EQUIVALENT TYPE~SIZE IN POINTS 8 7 6 
VISIBILITY LEVE). WITH 30 FOOTCANOLES 65 55 4s 
FOOTCANOLES FOR EQUAL VISIBILITY 30 40 60 


FIGURE 4 
The visibility of a task depends on the view- 
ing angle. Increased illumination can com- 
pensate for poor viewing conditions. 


foreshortening which takes place 
as the page is lowered toward a 
horizontal position reduces the vis- 
ual size of the printed matter, with 
the result that visibility of the page 
in position C is only 70 per cent 
of that which it had in position A. 
As noted in the illustration, this de- 
crease in visibility can be counter- 
acted by increasing the level of 
illumination. 


Other tasks can be evaluated in 
the same way. The accompanying 
table shows the wide differences 
that exist, in terms of foot-candles, 
in the requirements for equal visi- 
bility of a number of bank tasks. 


The foot-candle values indicated 
in this table are significant only as 
relative rather than as recom- 
mended levels of illumination for 
the performance of the tasks listed. 
They are based on the experience 
of young adult observers possessing 
normal vision. Any degree of un- 
correctable subnormal vision will 
reduce visibility, necessitating 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION MARCH 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . $ 416,029,340.12 
United States Government Securities . . . 796,935,933.62 
Othes Geeavities . . . 1. st et ewe 123,332,217.18 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts . . . . . . $ 354,971,264.42 

Real Estate Mortgages. . ... . 78,719,505.90 433,690,770.32 
Accrued Income and Other Resources ea, 7,834,834.14 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 5,527,576.80 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit peg pa eee een 1,512,142.63 

$1,784,862,814.81 





LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings . . . $1,479,146,116.65 

United States Government i coe 139,197,748.19 

Other Public Funds . tein Nae 55,832,363.67 $1,674,176,228.51 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities .. 14,037,838.73 
Dividend Payable May 1, 1954 h~ a hr. 3 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. . . . 1,512,142.63 
Capital Funds: 

Common Stock ($10.00 par value) . . §$ 22,500,000.00 

ne ee ee ee ae 57,500,000.00 

Undivided Profits . ..... . 14,011,604.94 94,011,604.94 

$1,784,862,814.81 


United States Government Securities carried at $198,457,379.06 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $17,426,867.92 of the 
Treasurer—State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. BALDWIN CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. R. PERRY SHORTS 
HENRY T. BODMAN JOHN B. FORD GEORGE A. STAPLES 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN B. E. HUTCHINSON DONALD F. VALLEY 
PRENTISS M. BROWN BEN R. MARSH JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
HARLOW H. CURTICE JOHN N. McLUCAS R. R. WILLIAMS 
CHARLES T. FISHER W. DEAN ROBINSON BEN E. YOUNG 

NATE S. SHAPERO 


44 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN DETROIT 
Garden City « Harper Woods « Inkster « Livonia « Plymouth « Wayne 
MAIN OFFICE—WOODWARD AT CADILLAC SQUARE—DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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somewhat higher levels of illumina- 
tion. Similarly, age is an important 
factor. Many studies have shown 
that older people need relatively 
more light in order to attain a given 
ability to see. 


Foot-Candles for 
Visual Task Equal Visibility 


Type Size: 


6-point 
8-point 
10-point 
12-point 


Handwriting in pencil 

Newspaper text matter 

Drafting 

Chattel mortgage—smol!l type 

Canceled checks—batch number 
stamped on back 

Bookkeeping 

Business machines 

Balance sheet—machine posted 


Real estate loan ledger cards— 
hand posted 
Light ink 50 
Dark ink 20 
Many industrial and school tasks require even 
higher foot-candle levels for the same visibil- 
ity. 


Another point to be gained from 
this table is that it is often possible 
to do something to a task to make 


it more visible. For example, in the 





An Adequate Job of Lighting Will Provide: 


1. Sufficient light to enable the worker to see what he is supposed to 
see and perform his work in terms of certain standards of speed and 


accuracy. 


. A level of illumination that will permit a worker to perform a task 


with a minimum of effort. 


. A visual environment that will not detract from ability to see or pro- 


duce discomfort. 


case of hand posted real estate loan 
cards, dark ink is much more visible 
than light ink and is obviously the 
thing to use. 


Even though the number of foot- 
candles applied to a task may be 
sufficient to enable the worker to 
do his job at the greatest speed of 
which he is capable, we know from 
experience that still more light will 
make it even easier. This brings us 
to a second objective of lighting: to 
provide a level of illumination that 
will permit a worker to perform a 
task with minimum effort. 


Visibility provides a measure of 


ability to see, but not necessarily of 


Australia's 
Continuing Development 


Industrial... Commercial and Financial Information 


(Established 1835) 


Designed to provide factual information for businessmen 
this new booklet is now available on request. 

111 pages packed with carefuliy selected facts, graphs, 
maps, and illustrations, describe the Australian scene, 
the people, primary and manufacturing industry, power 
resources, trade, transport and communications, private 
and public finance, and the social pattern. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


in which are merged 
BAINK OF AUSTRALASIA 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LTD, 
(Established 1837) 


Overseas Department: 


394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 


Over 750 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
in Fiji and Papua, and in London. 





ability to do. Therefore, it has been 
necessary to develop other more 
sensitive criteria, having to do with 
such things as nervous muscular 
tension, the heart rate and rate of 
blinking, by which the fatigue and 
discomfort induced by poor seeing 
conditions can be accurately meas- 
ured. These tests reveal, for in- 
stance, that the increase in blinking 
after one hour of reading under 100 
foot-candles of light is only 8 per 
cent, which compares with 31 and 
72 per cent, respectively, where ten 
foot-candles and one _ foot-candle 
are used. 


“Brightness Ratios’’ Need Watching 

A third important objective of 
lighting practice is to provide a 
visual environment that will not de- 
tract from ability to see or produce 
discomfort. An obvious and un- 
fortunately usual procedure is to 
provide light on the task with little 
regard for the surrounding area. 
Since a worker may look at any 
part of his visual environment (See 
Fig. 2) it is important to eliminate 
extremes of brightness and dark- 
ness. If they are not eliminated, the 
worker’s eyes must continually be 
adapted to a greatly changing 
brightness pattern. Such a situation 
results in decreased rate and ac- 
curacy of working and decreased 
ease of seeing. 

It is recommended that bright- 
ness ratios be held within small 
limits; that no area should be more 
than three times or less than one- 
third the brightness of the task. 
For small areas and areas located 
well out of the normal line of vision, 
somewhat greater ratios are per- 
missible. Nevertheless, it must be 
emphasized that permissable 
brightness ratios are not a constant. 

It should be obvious that if the 
eyes become more sensitive in their 
ability to see details in a task with 
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Bruce Peek, center, works closely with Purinaman 
J. T. Frazier, left, and Purina Dealer Harry Freels 
in extending feeder credit. 


“Iie livestock and poultry industry in the 
Commerce, Texas, area has moved steadily 
upward. Today you'll find a diversified agri- 
culture there—one that can take almost any 


kind of weather or market situation in stride. 


Bruce Peek, vice president of the Security 
State Bank, has had a big hand in this devel- 
opment. His system of financing livestock and 
poultry operations has proved itself to be 
sound and profitable. 


Like hundreds of other bankers throughout 
the country, Mr. Peek looks to his Purina 
Dealer and Salesman for help in selecting 
capable and dependable feeders. Working 
together, they’re helping their community 
and themselves to greater prosperity. 


PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 


Many bankers are proud of the prosperity 
they bring to farming communities by sound 
financing of feeding operations in dairy, cat- 
tle, hogs, broilers, poultry and turkeys. If you 
are such a man, you will find your Purina 
Dealer and Salesman glad to work with you 
on a business-like basis. Your salesman has a 
portfolio of forms and finance plans that have 
proved sound and profitable for other bank- 
ers. If you'll call your Purina Dealer—the Store 
with the Checkerboard Sign—he’'ll be glad 
to have the salesman call without any feel- 
ing of obligation. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Tw PURINA CHOWS BW voters 


eseeeee® 
, on 
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higher foot-candle levels, they also 
become more sensitive to the sur- 
roundings. Color and moderate 
gradations in brightness of work 
areas can be used to relieve what 
might otherwise be a monotonous 
visual environment without violat- 
ing the fundamental principles of 
good seeing conditions. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows a well lighted banking area. 
Both the task areas and the visual 
field surrounding them have been so 
lighted as to enable the workers to 
perform their tasks speedily, ac- 
curately and comfortably. The com- 
bination of adequate illumination 
on the work and relatively low 
brightness ratios which characterize 
the entire room make for the best 
seeing conditions which it is pos- 
sible to provide. 

While this article has necessarily 
dealt almost exclusively with the 
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SECURITY CAP® 
COIN BAG SEALS 








© Provides fastest, most secure seal 

© Red Cap seal grips tight 

© Can't tear bag, can't slip 

© Unremovable without cutting cord 
© No new dies or tools required 

© Less pressure required, easier sealed 
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© Fits all size bags 

You're sure you're secure with 

Brooks Seals! Get full and (7 
complete protection against slip- 
page or removal. Send for 
samples and prices today. 
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benefits of good lighting as a means 
of conserving human energy, no 
banker needs to be told that human 
energy is readily convertible into 
increased profits. It has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that the in- 
creased production made possible 
by correct lighting will return its 
cost to the bank in a matter of 
months. As the improvement con- 
tinues to earn at the rate thus 


First of Boston Offers 
Electronic Check Service 


Now available at The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston is a new type 
of personal checking account serv- 
ice involving the use of new elec- 
tronically controlled punch-card 
checks which have been named 
First-Chex. The economies made 
possible by the electronic sorting, 
listing and posting of these checks 
will enable the bank to provide this 
type of checking account service at 
less cost to the customer than it 
would have to charge for a regular 
checking account of the same ac- 
tivity and balance. 

First-Chex accounts are avail- 
able to the public on a pay-as-you- 
go basis and will be an economical 
service for depositors who antici- 
pate limited activity. The basic 
charge is 10c for each check paid 
plus 25c monthly for maintenance 
of the account. Additional charges 
will be made for items requiring 
special handling. All charges for 
the service are automatically de- 
ducted from the balance. Personal 
accounts only will be accepted, in 
single or joint names. 





“You're the one who's been at us to simplify, 
simplify,—now you don't like it—" 












established, there will be other 
cumulative benefits in the form of 
greater employee satisfaction and 
improved morale which will be re- 
flected as time goes on in a lower 
turnover of labor and reduced 
training costs. 

For the bank that hasn’t already 
availed itself of it, this would ap- 
pear to have all the earmarks of a 
real investment opportunity. 


Users of this service pay nothing 
in advance. When an account is 
opened, the customer is given 100 
checks in an attractive container. 
The customer’s name is imprinted 
on each check. Additional checks 
are available at no charge. If a 
check is made out incorrectly, the 
customer can destroy it and write 
another. 

One exclusive feature of these 
accounts is that the customer is 
given his choice of any one of three 
distinctive registers—pocket, wal- 
let, or desk—all designed for 
simplicity of record keeping. The 
register shows at a glance the 


checks drawn, deposits made and > 


the balance in the account. An at- 
tractive cover is supplied for each 
type of register with a _ special 
pocket for holding checks. Another 
exclusive feature is that a state- 
ment of account is rendered each 
month, by mail or over the counter, 
together with all cancelled checks. 


Some Real Word-of-Mouth 
Advertising 


Central Trust Company of 
Owensboro, Ky., recently employed 
customer-made commercials as part 
of the bank’s election return radio 
program. The commercials were ob- 
tained by tying a tape recorder into 
the speaker system of two new 
drive-in windows and asking cus- 
tomers to comment on the new 
service as they drove up and trans- 
acted their business. 

According to Harry Bottorf and 
Walter Gannane, president and 
cashier, respectively, the variety of 
voices and the diversity of com- 
ment, accompanied on occasion by 
the squeals of small children from 
the back seat of a car, did a far more 
effective job of publicizing the new 
drive-ins than could possibly have 
been done by using ordinary com- 
mercials. 
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WHAT 


ACCOUNTING METHOD 


can give you 





all these 


Cost-Cutting Helps ? 













1. Elimination of almost all 
manual accounting operations. 


2. Automatic calculation of interest 
at 6000 accounts an hour. 


3. Complete trial balances (6000 
accounts an hour). 


4. Rapid window transactions. 


5. Expedited dormant account reports— 
special reports. 


6. Improved tools for auditors. 
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Your bank, like scores of other banks, can 
cut account maintenance costs, achieve closer : 
control, compile better records—with IBM 
Accounting. Start today by calling the local X. 

IBM office. 








IBM of; cowde 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


May, 1954 


A TV Audience Speaks Up 


Wild West dramas, wrestling and 
quiz programs were the most dis- 
liked types of television programs 
among white collar video set owners 
polled at the home office of North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company of Minneapolis. The pre- 
ferred types, by a wide margin, 
were variety shows and dramas. 

Approximately half of the firm’s 
home office employees own televi- 
sion sets, the poll showed. Of the 
set owners, 40 per cent have chil- 
dren. These parents complained 
that there is a large shortage of TV 
programs suitable to children in 
comparison to available listening 
hours; also they objected to the 
numerous crime programs as bad 
influences on children; they ob- 
served that too many of the adult 
programs must be censored out for 
their children. Many stated that 
they noted a distinct lessening in 
their children’s ability to entertain 
themselves and increasing depend- 
ence upon the television for amuse- 
ment... Many noted, however, the 
value of television in keeping the 
family together at home, and in 
bringing some of the greatest news 
events and entertainment into the 
family circle. 

Sunday afternoon and evening 
were the favorite periods for reg- 
ular listening, by a wide margin, 


“All right then, you keep your eye peeled 
for something we can afford and I'll 
watch for something that's attractive.” 


followed in order by Wednesday 
evening, Monday evening and 
Thursday evening. Listening by the 
office workers for the remaining 
evenings showed a sharp drop off 
compared with the other nights and 
Sunday. 

After naming variety and drama 
as their favorite types, the white 
collar workers listed their favorite 
programs. In order of frequency of 
mention the programs were: “Toast 
of the Town,” “This Is Your Life,” 
Bishop Sheen’s “Life Is Worth Liv- 
ing,” “Dragnet” and “I Love Lucy.” 
Listeners violently resented lengthy 
commercials and commercials that 
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interrupted the sequence of a pro- 
gram, the poll found. They had no 
objection to commercials in good 
taste at the beginning and end of 
the show. 


“Not enough news and news pro- 
grams too far apart,’ commented 
one of the viewers polled. Other 
typical comments were: “Why don’t 
they cut out this blood and thunder 
.... too many murders for the chil- 
dren to watch” and “No one visits 
us anymore. Everyone just sits 
around and watches... . the art of 
conversation is dying.” 


The ‘‘One-way Street”’ 
in Tax Policy 


When further tax relief is war- 
ranted, it is very questionable 
whether it should take the form of 
a rise in exemptions. To remove 
several million citizens from all 
income-tax liability would tend to 
weaken their sense of financial re- 
sponsibility as voters. Every citi- 
zen, so far as possible, should feel 
a personal stake in the soundness 
of his Government’s finances. Too 
wide tax exemptions tend to pro- - 
mote government by pressure 
groups. “Ability to pay” is an ac- 
cepted tax principle, but under 
political pressure it can be distorted 
into a system of governmental 
handouts that is defensible on 
neither equitable nor economic 
grounds. 


For many years it has been the 
practice to hit taxpayers in the 
upper brackets hardest when rates 
are increased and to favor those 
in the lower brackets most when 
rates are lowered. Such a “one-way 
street” in tax policy gradually 
transforms the Government into an 
agency for coercing some of its citi- 
zens to contribute to the support of 
the others, and economic life de- 
generates into a scramble for polit- 
ical favors. The United States has 
already traveled a considerable dis- 
tance down that road. This is the 
essential fact that is overlooked or 
intentionally ignored by those who 
are now demanding tax relief for 
the “little man” and condemning 
the omnibus revision bill on the 
ground that it would give “favored 
treatment” to “the few.”—from The 
Guaranty Survey, April 1954, pub- 
lished by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 
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In supplying insurance to meet the constantly changing requirements of the 
leaders of American commerce and industry, we offer a broad and intimate 
knowledge of protection techniques together with the ability to apply 
fresh thinking to current problems. It is this perfect combination of experi- 
ence and initiative that has enabled us to introduce many innovations 
which are today standards of insurance protection. Our record of “Serving 


the Leaders” has been a constant source of personal pride since 1882. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into Which Has Been Merged 
THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 
90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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‘Each has become an efficient operator."’* 


They've Found An Answer to 


The Vault Storage Problem 


Microfilming is the core and cen- 
ter of this bank’s records dup- 
lication and retention program. 


OCATED in west-central Indiana, 

with assets of around $3,000,000 
and serving an agricultural popula- 
tion of about 6,000, is The Citizens 
State Bank of Williamsport, Ind. 
Desmond S. Abel, president of the 
bank, is a believer in the use of 
good equipment as a means of 
producing a maximum of customer 


satisfaction along with efficiency 
and economy of operation. 

Mr. Abel recalls that when his 
bank first weighed the question of 
purchasing microfilming equipment, 
he was most strongly impressed by 
the protection it would afford to 
both the bank and its customers. 
This, he felt, would go far toward 
justifying the expenditure involved 
in the purchase of the Burroughs 
equipment which the bank was then 


*Mary Rose Davis (seated) and Bonnie J. 
Dalton, assistant cashiers. 


and UNIT STORING of LOOSE COINS 


COMPACT 
11 Wide 
Deep 
High 


Simple to use . . . maintenance free . . . 
accurate and fast! Dispenses single coins 


only rapidly and stores in exact unit of 10. 


s$8> 


Indispensable for efficient handling of 
halves, quarters, dimes, nickels and pennies. 


10 Day Free Trial 


STAMP WORKS, INC. 
205 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL 


considering. When it became clear 
that the economies made possible by 
microfilming would pay for the 
equipment within a relatively short 
time, all sales resistance vanished, 
and he promptly place the order. 


“Outstanding among the econ- 
omies effected,” says Mr. Abel, 
“was the elimination of the neces- 
sity for typing descriptions of 
transit items making up our cash 
letters. Microfilming took only a 
fraction of the time previously de- 
voted to this task, and did a much 
better job.” 

The Citizens State’s microfilming 
equipment was destined to solve an 
even more difficult problem: the in- 
creasing scarcity of vault space for 
the storage of old records. It was 
found that by so arranging these 
records that they could be micro- 
filmed in readily identifiable 
chronological order, a vast amount 
of improvement could be brought 
about, from the standpoint of both 
space use and accessibility. Mr. Abel 
accordingly initiated a program of 
filming old records of all kinds and 
destroying the bulky originals. 


Three months after this work was — 


started, tens of thousands of them 
had been removed. 

Members of the bank’s staff are 
pleased with the ease with which 
this equipment can be handled. 
Each has become an efficient opera- 
tor, so that any who do not happen 
to be otherwise engaged can proceed 
with any microfilming that remains 
to be done. The daily recording job 
averages around 2500 items, includ- 
ing all individual and savings ledger 
transactions, remittances and notes. 

After the first of each month, 
cashier’s checks, drafts, mortgages, 
bonds redeemed, and originals of all 
recorded entries are microfilmed. 
Photographed savings bonds re- 
quire, in lieu of the formerly de- 
tailed letter of transmittal, only an 
adding machine listing of redemp- 
tion values on which has been noted 
the number of bonds included. 


Both sides of all documents are 
photographed simultaneously and 
appear side by side on the film. 

The bank has sought to meet the 
needs of its growing business, so 
far as possible, by improving the 
efficiency of its operation rather 
than by increasing its personnel. 
The progress made in this direction 
is amply attested by the fact that 
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the staff of five required to handle 
the $300,000 bank of 1933 has been 
increased by only one member not- 
withstanding a tenfold increase in 
the bank’s resources. 

The policy which made that 
record possible is based upon a full 
realization of the fact that good 
equipment takes no holidays, re- 
quires no vacations, charges no 
overtime, and presents no problems 


as far as employee turnover and 
absenteeism are concerned. Also 
recognized in this policy is the fact 
that good equipment raises the level 
of employee productivity and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. All of these 
benefits have their sure reward for 
the ownership and management of 
our banks, and they are due to the 
many services and economies made 
possible by microfilming. 


How a Stockholder Can Help His Bank 


1. By making the utmost practicable use 
of all the services the bank has to offer, being 
careful to conduct his affairs as a depositor or 
as a borrower in strict conformity with the 
standards set by the management for its other 
customers. 

“Nothing is so contagious as example.” 

2. By recommending to friends that they use 
his bank. 

The stockholder occupies a position of influence, both 
within the bank and in the community it serves. By 
supporting policies that assure good customer service, he 
can please old friends and make new ones by persuading 
them to do business with his bank. 

8. By promoting the idea of systematic sav- 
ing at every opportunity, beginning with his 
own family. 

There is no better way to develop within every mem- 
ber of the family a sense of responsibility and ability to 
manage money than by providing each with a savings 
account and devising somé means of adding to it regu- 
larly. The idea will spread. 

4. By encouraging business friends to discuss 
their financial problems with him, with a view 
to determining what the bank may be able to 
do to help them. 

Knowledge of the various local businesses often dis- 
closes opportunities to make safe and profitable loans. 

5. By helping to promote the interests of 
the bank’s customers. 

Only prosperous customers can make a prosperous bank, 
and the collective efforts of the bank’s shareholders can 
make a difference in the condition of any deserving cus- 
tomer. 

6. By taking an active part in the develop- 
ment of the community’s resources. 

The bank will be sure to share in all the benefits of all 
the community development that can somehow be 
achieved. 

7. By learning from the officers and directors 
of the bank the principles by which they are 
guided in the ——— of its affairs, and 
particularly in the —. of its depositors’ 
money, so as to be prepared at all times to deal 
intelligently with criticisms and rumors. 

There is still a lot of mystery in banking as far as the 
public is concerned, and shareholders can do much toward 
removing it. 

8. By — a close watch on all com- 
munity developments which are likely to re- 
quire any of the services which the bank is 
prepared to render. 

Bank shareholders are often in position to obtain plan- 
ning-stage information regarding building and other 

‘ojects which the officers of the bank use to excel- 

it advantage. 


9. By bringing to the bank any of the busi- 
ness of firms with which he is connected and 
over which he has any measure of influence. 

Many a decision has gone to a competing institution for 
no reason other than that the shareholder's bank lacked a 
spokesman. 

10. By recommending his bank to lodges, 
clubs, churches, and other organizations of 
which he is a member. 

If his bank doesn’t have the account, there is, or 
should be, a reason. By investigating the matter, he may 
find reasonable cause for suggesting that all or part of the 
account should be transferred to his bank. 

11. By considering carefully what he might 
be able to do about bringing to his bank all or 
part of the accounts of school districts, and 
those of other municipal subdivisions. 

Fairness should be the rule in this as in all business 
solicitation efforts. It is, however, a universally reco; nized 
rule of conduct in competitive enterprise that honest 
persuasion and the honest use of whatever influence may 
be exercised through friends and business associates is 
entirely compatible with the highest business standards. 

12. By comparing notes with other stock- 
holders with a view to exchanging information 
which will lead to the solicitation of certain 
items of business by the one man or group of 
men most likely to succeed. 

It is important to do the best ible job of matching 
the individual shareholder with the prospect. 

13. By conferring frequently with the cashier 
and other officers regarding new business op- 
portunities and other ways of furthering the in- 
terests of the bank. 

This will be sure to bring about a condition of in- 
creased alertness and an attitude of constructive inquiry 
into ways and means of increasing the scope of the bank's 
services and adding to its profits. 

14. By cultivating the feeling and attitude 
that he represents the bank in all of his business 
contacts. 

If, then, he will deliberately visit manufacturing plants 
and other substantial business enterprises and talk with 
their chief executives, he will cement existing customer 
relationships and gain new ones. 

15. By availing himself of every oppor- 
tunity to make the acquaintance of newcomers. 

While this is highly desirable for other than business 
reasons, its possibilities as a business-getting technique 
should not be overlooked. The newcomer might readil 
be found to control a considerable amount of good bank 
business. 

16. By repeatedly reminding himself that he 
has a share in the responsibility for the growth 
and efficient management of the bank. 

The responsibility is, in the last analysis, to himself. 
As part-owner of the bank, he has a very direct interest 
in its welfare and progress. 


(Reprints of this page are available at two cents each) 


Found Useful 


Banks throughout the country have purchased from BANKERS MONTHLY 
upwards of 60,000 reprints of this statement of 16 ways in which a 
stockholder can help his bank.* Many others have requested and obtained 
permission to reprint the statement, and it has appeared in a number of 
publications of state bankers associations. 

The wide approval thus indicated suggests that there are many other 
banks which could make advantageous use of these reprints, so BANKERS 
MONTHLY is again making them available at 2¢ each. Permission to re- 
print the statement will be gladly granted upon request, and a sample will 


be supplied for that purpose. 


*Published in the December 1952 and November 1953 issues of BANKERS MONTHLY. 
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COMPLETELY 


DIFFERENT 


MAKES COPIES ON 
NON-SENSITIZED PAPER 


The sensational Kodak Verifax 
Printer—distributed nationally by 
Recordak—lets you make 3 copies 
of a letter in 1 minute for less 
than 4¢ each. 

A revolutionary discovery makes this 
speed and economy possible. You copy 
your office records on non-sensitized 
paper—instead of specially treated 
papers; and you get 3 or more copies 
—instead of one—from each sheet of 
Verifax matrix paper. Also, you ex- 
pose your original only once! 


Anyone in your office can operate 


the Verifax Printer after a few min- 
utes’ instruction. And under your 
present room lighting—another plus. 


Your savings in retyping costs alone 


will soon exceed the surprisingly low 
price—$240. 


r= MAIL COUPON TODAY - 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 


copying saves 
wherever there’s paper work 


... see for yourself without the slightest 
obligation. Prompt service from any one 
of Recordak’s 29 offices. 


= 


Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company) 

444 Madison Avenue | 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free Verifax 
folder and address of nearest Recordak office. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City State 
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Here's Way to Increase 
Safe Deposit Box Rentals 


If your safe deposit box rentals 
need a stimulant, you’ll enjoy read- 
ing about the new selling aid de- 
veloped by Diebold Incorporated 
for users of its safe deposit equip- 
ment. 

The new display, ideal for lobby 
use, is an attractively illustrated, 
colorful backdrop with an appro- 


priate selling message that frames 
a full-size sample Safe Deposit Box 


“section. The section of boxes con- 


tains five different sizes of indi- 
vidual boxes, exact replicas of the 
standard boxes available in the 
bank’s vault. 

Customers may examine the con- 
struction of the boxes which fea- 
ture the corporation’s changeable, 
two-key locking systems, milled 
architectural bronze hinges, and re- 
cessed doors. 

The theme of the message on the 
backdrop is built around the 
phrase: “If your way of life is tied 
to a few priceless documents, you 
need the protection of a safe de- 
posit box.” Supplies of folders for 
free distribution to customers, are 
available at a nominal cost from 
Diebold. 

It is not necessary for a bank to 
purchase the section of boxes to 
obtain the use of this display, since 
the boxes remain the property of 
the corporation, and are loaned to 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Addressing Machines 32. 

Air Conditioning 33. 

Architects and Builders 34 

Bandit Resisting Encio- 

sures and Alarm Systems 

. Bank Building Fixtures 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 

. Binders, Check, Book- 

keeping, Ledger 

. Bookkeeping Equipment 

. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling 
Perforators 

. Check Desks 

. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Plans 

. Christmas Savings Clubs 

. Clocks—Outdoor 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 

. Coin Counting and Pack- 

aging Machines 


Stamps 
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. Duplicators 


Envelopes 


. Ladders 
Fluorescent 


Maps 


Signs 


Coin Envelopes 59. 
Coin and Currency Trays 60. 
. Coin Wrappers 61. 
35. Counter Screens 62. 
36. Coupon Books 

. Currency Straps 64. 
38. Dating Machines and 65. 


. Deposit Ticket Files 

. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 68. 

. Desk Pen Sets 6 

. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 
Stainless Steel 


. Expanding Filing 


. Filing Cabinets 

. Forms, Machine 
Bookkeeping 

. Forms, One-Time Carbon 

. Forms, Continuous 

. Grilles and Gates 

. Inter-Office Communi- 
cating Systems 

. Interest Tables 


. Lighting Systems, 
. Locking Envelopes 


’ Metered Mail Systems 
. Name Plates and Desk 


. Night Depositories 


Night Depository Bags 
Pass Books 
Past Due Notices 
Pay Roll Envelopes ° 
63. Personalized Checks 
Personal Loan Advertising 
Personal Loan Systems 
66. Photographic Bank Systems 
67. Proof Machines 
Railings 
. Recorders, Voice 

. Rubber Stamps 

. Safes, Fire and Burglar- 

Proof 

. Safe Deposit Boxes 
73. Safe Deposit Records 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 

. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
76. Seals, Coin Bag 

. Seals, Corporation, 

Notary, etc. | 

. Storage Files 

. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
80. Time Stamps 

. Travelers Checks 

. Trucks, Tellers 

. Typewriters 

. Typewriters, Automatic 

. Typewriter Stands 
86. Vaults 

. Vault Trucks 

. Vault Ventilators 

. Visible Records 

. Window and Lobby Displays 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand McNally and Co., P. 0. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


the bank for display and promotion 
purposes only. 

Information on the availability 
of these display units may be ob- 
tained by writing to the corporation 
at Canton 2, Ohio. 


Plant Proves Effective 
Bank Promotion Device 


Mementos often take many 
forms, but few are more novel and 
offer better promotional possibili- 
ties than the tropical water growing 
foliage plants which some banks 
distribute on special occasions. 

A product of Vosters Greenhouses 
of Secane, Penna., the plants are 
set in simple durable paper con- 
tainers bearing the name of the 
bank and some message. Since they 
can be replanted and kept indefi- 
nitely the plants can be the finest 
of goodwill builders, serving 
through the years as a continual 
reminder of the bank. 

Plants are collected from all parts 
of the world, and grown in the 
firm’s southern nurseries, then 
transferred to the Pennsylvania 
greenhouses. There they are placed 
in paper containers, and then en- 
cased in moisture proof cellophane 
bags where they can remain without 


attention for two weeks, ample time 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden &. Seuth Orange, N. J. 
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BURROUGHS COMMERCIAL 
TELLERS MACHINE 


Your bank, too, can serve more depositors in 
less time, with fewer errors and at less cost. Get 
the facts from your Burroughs man today. 
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Burroughs =e 
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In our planned merchandising 
program to popularize the printed 
name on personal checks, we devoted 
the first seven years to selling the idea, 
without too much emphasis on the 
quality of our package. As our good 
competitors joined the movement 
we breathed a sigh of relief, because 
we knew then that we would be able 
to talk more about relative quality. 
We did not subscribe to the old 
adage that the “world will beat a 
path to your door,” but instead 
believed that our product had to be 
sold with undiminished vigor. 


Now, after some fifteen years of 
fairly intensive selling effort and 
nearly forty years of check manufac- 
turing experience, we understand 
the full significance of the public’s 
appraisal of quality. We know that 
the public will not for long accept 






IF UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


IF YOU BUILD A BETTER MOUSETRAP 





an inferior product. We feel repaid, 
therefore, for the time and money 
expended in our efforts to improve 
appearance and narrow our manu- 
facturing tolerances. 


Almost anyone can print a name on 
a check, but to do it right, and to 
produce something that will win and 
hold the eagle-eyed public, requires 
a lot of machinery and a lot of 
know-how. It isn’t just the printing 
that has to be considered. Even more 
important is the aggregate value of 
the numbering, cutting, perforating, 
binding and packaging. The whole 
package has to be good. The quality 
of all operations must be in balance. 
So, when you sell Personalized 
Checks or Catalog Business Checks, 
you don’t have to compromise on 
quality if you buy them from DeLuxe. 
Nor do you have to pay a premium. 





Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





CHANGEABLE LETTER 
OR EMBOSSED CARD 
NAME PLATES 


Also engraved, plastic and bronze 
plates. 


Large selection to choose from. 


Send for illustrated catalog featuring 
the above, as well as Bulletin and Di- 
rectory Boarc .. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 East 12 St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 





for shipping and distribution. 

Costs vary according to type of 
plant. Approximate price range is 
between 21 and 33 cents per unit. 
The plants are sold only in lots of 
64, the contents of one cardboard 
carton. To each carton price is 
added $1.50 for labor and carton 
costs. Shipping costs, of course, vary 
with distance. 


New Low Cost Machine Serves 
Many Bank Bookkeeping Needs 


The bank bookkeeping machine 
shown above was introduced re- 
cently by the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company as the lower priced 
companion of the popular Class 31 
line. 

Known as the “34,” the new ma- 
chine retains the hydraulically 
operated carriage of the Class 31. 
Its system of automatic control 
through detachable “form bars” at 
the front of the machine also dupli- 
cates the latter model. 

Typewriter models will be 
equipped with a standard keyboard, 
electric typewriter. 





Features of the “34” include di- 
rect subtraction from every total, a 
“reverse” key permitting immediate 
correction of any error made, and 
the ability to clear all totals auto- 





matically. Carriage functions, in- 
cluding dating, tabulation, vertical 
spacing, opening, closing and re- 
turn, are fully automatic. 

The new machine is being manu- 
factured in both typewriter and 
non-typewriter models to cover a 
wide range of bank bookkeeping 
needs. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the 
company at Dayton 9, Ohio. 





Here's a Counter Top Pen Set 
That Won't Leak, Can't Spill 


If you’re in the market for a rug- 
ged little desk or counter top pen 
set that won’t leak and can’t spill, 
the Bert M. Morris Company can 
help you. 

The Morris Safe-T-Set shown 
herewith holds a full two ounces of 
ink. An exclusive safety feature 
keeps ink supply from spilling, de- 
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le di- 
ital, a 
diate 
, and 


spite, tipping, tilting or even turn- 
ing the holder upside down. 


Standard Morriset hard tipped 


i 


auto.| Point sections and penholders are i RIFKIN Cu i 
mo") used in the set which is available | HOW rren Y 
in a choice of colors. a | 


RY Dramatize aSchool § 
ge Caving Plan! 


Manufacturers of other items of 
desk top equipment, the company, 
8651 West Third Street, Los Angeles 
48, Calif., will be happy to supply 
further details. 


Syndicated TV Commercials | - 
Offered for Banks —\N 
Banks interested in television ad- 
vertising may well find the answer 
to their needs in a series of syndi- 
cated Bank Service Spots on film 


prepared by Harry S. Goodman 
Productions of New York City. 


4 





, in- 
rtical The series, consisting of eight 
1 re-| one-minute and eight twenty-sec- 
ond commercial spots, covers the 
following bank services: savings 


lanu- P 
and accounts, personal checking ac- 
rer é counts, automobile loans, home 
oping modernization and safe deposit 
boxes. 
» ob One of the chief advantages of 


: the syndication is that local banks can 
| enjoy exclusive TV commercials at 
| very low cost. 





A bank-operated student savings plan that has 
accounted for tremendous success in New York’s 
split-session schools is the “classroom collection 
plan” sponsored by the Franklin National Bank 
of Franklin Square, New York. And according to 
Mr. W. Crosby, purchasing agent for the bank, 
the bright blue Rifkin bag shares the credit— 
and then some! 


Though actually not custom- 

f built, the spots are made to appear 

so through the use of custom insert 
photography and sound track. 


For complete details, contact 
Harry S. Goodman Productions, 19 


East 53rd Street, New York 22, N.Y. For, in addition to streamlining collection and stimulating student 


interest, the currency bag acts as a good will ambassador . . . building future 
customers for the bank and stimulating much parent inquiry. 


IBM Markets New High-Speed 
Method of Writing Labels 
Punched card users making vol- 


ume mailings will be pleased to 
learn of a new high-speed method 


Rifkin currency bags have become an integral part of countless school 
savings plans... just as they have become an integral part of bank business. 
Today, Rifkin coin bags, zipper wallets, Safety Sacs with Arcolock® for 


night depository use . . . handsomely “Nu-Art” printed or embroidered 
of writing labels introduced re- with individual insignia . . . are filling many varied banking functions. 
cently by International Business 
Machines Corporation. We invite you to call on our 60 years of experience to streamline your 


Through use of a new attachment night depository service, celebrate a bank event, or promote new business. 


: on its type 407 punched card ac- PATENTED ARCOLOCK 
counting machine, the corporation | . 


has found a way to print nine 











rug- | thousand three-line labels an hour. 
| ~— The new device employs a system 
spill, by which the paper tape is fed from 
can 
one reel to another through the |  peswerpine aueen mee aan 
printing mechanism of the machine. BAGS WALLETS CURRENCY SACS 
nates A unique method of feeding the fp -=--2-J~wowccocccnssccsnncesencnconcncccoensconnnaanqessesseressessSOees eee eeneeennee 
es of tape obliquely is largely responsible | i 
ature ey e . . ‘ ‘ : Write for free literature to: 
for the high speed since it permits : pvanteneenininaa einai 
» de- simultaneous printing of the fourth, | ; ‘ : ’ 8, 
THLY 
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TRANSFER RECORDS 
THIS EASY WAY 
AND HAVE... 
ECONOMY, 
SYSTEM, 
SAFETY!. 


STORAGE BOXES 


Protect your inactive business records 

with proper storage. LIBERTY STORAGE 

BOXES are constructed of highest test 

corrugated fibre-board. Dust-proof, spill-proof 
protection. Liberty’s storage system assures /ast- 
finding of any record. Try LIBERTY BOXxEs for 
quality and low cost. 25 stock sizes. 

Sold by leading stationers. 


Clip this ad to your letterhead 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


1 Record retention chart tells you how long 
to keep specific records 

2 Gives complete information for best 
procedures in record storage. 


720 S. Dearborn Street * Chicago §, Ill. 





third, second and first lines of four 
different labels. 


The old reel, 11 inches in di- 
ameter, holds sufficient tape for 
printing more than 10,000 labels. 
During the printing operation the 
tape is also punched with the holes 


required for feeding it into com- 


mercially available mailing ma- 


| chines. 


Address your request for further 
detail to the corporation, 590 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


New Mosler Walk-Up Window 
Relieves Lobby Congestion 


A steel desk-like shelf which 
opens in front of the window to 
provide greater convenience for 
customers is one of the chief fea- 
tures of a new pedestrian walk-up 
window developed by the Mosler 
Safe Company. 


Shoppers and carriage pushing 
mothers will especially appreciate 
this new window which now makes 
it unnecessary for them to carry 
bundles inside the bank. Thus time 
will be saved for those doing busi- 
ness both inside and outside of the 
bank. 


“Sun-Shield” Invisible Window Coating 


STOPS the HOT RAYS of the SUN 


Protects Your Store Against Sun Fading! Sun Glare! Sun Heat! 
Without Shades, Blinds or Curtains 


“Sun-Shield” 


Transparent Coating Applied 


Directly 


On Your Present Display Windows, Provides 
Trouble-Free, COMPLETE VISIBILITY 


for your store front displays 


No unsightly shades .. . 
needed... 


No rollers, springs or mechanics 


No need to disturb window displays . .. No 
upkeep costs . . 


. Doesn’t take up one precious inch of 


space in the window. 


Sun-Shield lets light and sight in .. 


glare out! 


. keeps heat and 


Sun-Shield comes in several tints to give your store a special 
“beauty-glow’’—makes the sun work for you. 


Sun-Shield is an Exclusive 


Secret Formula . . =) 
and Proven * 
substitutes ... Don’t Delay — A le 
Investigate Sun-Shield today > 


Invisible plastic coating protects 
window displays from costly sun 
fading for less than cost of Blinds, 
Shades or Cellophane Curtains! 


. Tested 
. .. Accept no 


rae 


Sun-Shield is Applied Only by Franchised Applicators 
Throughout the Country. Write for Name of Sun-Shield 


Outmodes wrinkled, color dis- 
torting ‘‘transparent” shades you 
forget to roll up and down. 


£ 


No rollers, springs or parts to 
wear out, cause trouble and heed- 
less expense. 


Applicator Near You. 


SHIELD 


TRANS-WORLD CORPORATION 
1707 N. Alexandria Ave. * Los Angeles 27, California 


Exclusive Distributors 


A few satisfied Sun-Shield Users: First Security Bank, Provo, Utah; 
Southwest National Bank, El Paso, Texas; First National Bank, Williston, 
N.D.; First National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


For teller comfort and added se- 
curity, the bullet-proof window’s 
depository unit has a double door 
designed to prevent drafts. It also 
provides maximum protection 
against weapons. 


For after-hours protection, a 
lever controlled by the teller pulls 
the shelf flush with the building’s 
wall, completely covering the de- 
pository unit. When the shelf is up 
it also protects the two-way audio 
system, deposit slips, and pens 
against vandalism. 


Inside, ample counter space plus 
two cash drawers divided into 
handy compartments are available 
for fast handling and storage of 
cash, coins and checks. 


The Mosler Safe Company, 320 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y., 
will be pleased to furnish further 
information upon request. 


Push Button Control Featured 
In New Window Air Conditioner 


A 1% hp. self-contained window 
unit, capable of cooling an area up 
to 1000 square feet is the newest 
air conditioner added to the O. A. 
Sutton Corporation’s Vornado line. 


Using vortex circulation prin- 
ciples, air is directed into the room 
at 1400 feet per minute velocity 
through three air circulators. The 
circulators rotate 360 degrees, tilt 
up or down, and cause the air to 
completely circulate throughout a 
large area without creating drafts. 


A push button control system is 
standard equipment on the unit. 
By means of automatic push 
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buttons the user can secure cooling, 
ventilating, re-circulation, exhaust- 
ing or dehumidification, and create 
any room weather condition de- 
sired. 

Exhaust and damper doors are 
controlled by electric solonoids for 
positive action. The unit is capable 


of removing up to 13% gallons of | 


water from the air in a 24 hour 
period. All air passing through the 
unit is filtered for elimination of 


dust, dirt or pollen particles in the | 


air. 
Seven different window air con- 
ditioners, ranging from the % h.p. 


to 1% h.p. units, are included in the | 
1954 Vornado line. All incorporate | 


vortex circulation principles. 


Write the O. A. Sutton Corpora- | 
tion, Wichita, Kan., for further de- | 


This 3-Speed Desk Fan 
Can Help Beat the Heat 


With summer just around the 
corner it isn’t a bit too early to con- 
sider ways to beat the heat. One 
sure way would be the use of a new 


3-speed desk fan of the type | 


marketed recently by the Com- 
mander Manufacturing Company. 
Known as Model DF, the fan 


operates quietly and produces a | 


large volume of air movement. It 
tilts and locks at any angle and has 
been built to run on 115 volt 60 
cycle alternating current. 

The louvered design used on the 
fan provides maximum air flow as 


well as a modern appearance. It is | 


available in dove and satin gray. 

The company, 4225 West Kinzie 
Street, Chicago 24, Ill. will be 
happy to supply additional infor- 
mation. 
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* “| mean I'm all out of checks to sort” 


It’s a fact! With the Todd Sort-O-Namic system 
sorting checks is so fast and efficient that any clerk 
can whip through the work in /a/f the usual time, 
with 85% fewer errors. 

Sort-O-Namic cuts down mis-sorts, mis-posts, 
mis-files. It reduces training time by 20%. The 
problem of deciphering illegible signatures is a 
thing of the past. 

Get the facts about the Todd Sort-O-Namic 
system that cuts down internal errors, improves 
customer relations and puts more profit into bank 


operations. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BM 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information about 
the Sort-O-Namic plan. 


Bank 





Address 


City Zone Strate 
ROCHESTER 


SALES OFFICES IN iq PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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where! Write 
Bag circular. 


Allison 
COUPON 
Pe 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


... to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business In your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects—your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
Invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


ee 
Nat 
the other. se opeslt a 


35 E. McWilliams Street 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Fast, Accurate Portable Coin Counter 
Introduced By Klopp Engineering Co. 


Speed and accuracy are two of 
| the many features of this new port- 
able coin counter introduced by 
| Klopp Engineering, Inc. 


Weighing only 14% pounds, the 
portable counts pennies, nickels, 
dimes and quarters and packages 
them for easy handling. The coun- 
ter, according to the manufacturer, 
does this job at least 15 times faster 
than the work can be done by hand. 

Just two knobs control the entire 
counting and packaging operation. 
The one adjusts the machine, the 


A Versatile Magnifying Glass 


A self-focusing magnifying glass 
that enlarges reading material to 
double size is now being manu- 
factured by the J. B. Sebrell Cor- 
poration. 

Rectangular in shape, the glass 
permits the reader to see a complete 
line at a glance, without distortion. 
The outstanding feature is that it 
rests on the reading matter, and 


| when being used is merely slid 


from line to line down the page. 
The 2X magnifying glass is ex- 
truded from transparent plastic into 
an H-shaped cross-section of vary- 
ing lengths. Most frequently desired 
lengths are the 3-inch, 6-inch, 9- 
inch and 12-inch sizes, although any 
length can be furnished. The design 
protects the lens at all times. In the 
9-inch size, the glass fits on the 
Line-a-Time and other comparable 


| makes of copy holders. 


other determines the number of 
coins per pack. Coin flow and count 
cut off automatically when the 
stipulated number of coins has been 
packaged. 

Equipped with a carrying handle, 
the counter folds compactly and can 
be transported quickly wherever it: 
is needed. Placing the machine in 
operation requires approximately 
five seconds. 

The corporation, 35551 School- 
craft, Livonia, Mich., will be happy 
to supply additional information. 


Excellent items for use as pre- 
miums and advertising gifts, the 
magnifiers have straight sides that 
are especially well suited to pro- 
motional messages and insignia. 

For further information, contact 
the corporation, 300 South Los An- 
geles Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


PERSONNEL 


Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio, has 
appointed RAYMOND E. ZAHN re- 
gional bank manager of equipment 
sales in Texas and Southern Okla- 
homa, with headquarters in Dallas. 
NORMAN C. TUBBS is the new branch 
manager of the San Francisco office, 
while RALPH S. LEHMAN was named 
to manage the Nashville office and 
supervise those in Chattanooga, 
Memphis and Louisville, Ky. 
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Flemington... Frarnd. 


BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 
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Lost motion eliminated... 
records safe from fire 


Thousands of banks have cut waste 
motion in their bookkeeping depart- 
ments by installing Remington Rand 
Safe-Ledger Files, Safe-Ledger 
Trays and Safe-Check Files. These 
handsome insulated units combine 
perfect working convenience with 
fire protection at point-of-use 24 
hours a day. Your ledgers and checks 
are right beside the bookkeeper, 
ready for fast finding and filing. 
When not in use, these vital records 
are sealed behind insulated walls— 
safe from smoke, flames and water. 

These Safe-Ledger and Safe- 
Check insulated units are certified 
by the Underwriters Laboratories 
and the Safe-Cabinet Laboratories 
to protect contents for one hour in 
fire reaching 1700° F. And since this 
is “point-of-use” protection, there’s 
no need to transfer your vital rec- 
ords to and from safes or vaults 
daily. Exclusive Gray-Rite finish 
blends with any surroundings... of- 
fers amazing resistance to scratches, 
scuffs and cleansing alkalies...won’t 
chip, peel or discolor. The Safe- 
Ledger File and the Safe-Check File 
form a harmonious combination for 
a self-contained unit-bookkeeping 
operation. 

Whether you file checks centrally 
or with account records, it will pay 
to investigate this work-saving ap- 
proach to bank accounting. See your 
local Remington Rand representa- 
tive or send for free booklet SC672. 


For 
Through Lower 


Greater Profits 


Costs 


MODERN SUCCESS STORY 
IN OLD NEWPORT, R. I. 


What results can your bank expect 
to gain from modernization and ex- 
pansion programs? Mr. C. C. Moore, 
President of the Newport National 
Bank, provided concrete answers to 
fellow bankers in a recent year-end 
report to shareholders. 

This 150-year old bank reported 
an increase of $1,150,000 in demand 
deposits. Loans increased $1,000,000. 
Savings deposits were up $750,000. 


A face-lifting for your 
bank at modest cost 


There’s a real combination of beauty 
and utility in our mass-produced 
stock counters for economical mod- 
ernization of old banks or new 
branches. These lower counters pro- 
mote friendly customer relations. 
Tellers get comfortable knee space, 
effort-saving long-life drawers with 
trays as needed, and space for win- 
dow machines. Many combinations 
can be made to suit your particular 
needs. Counters can be lengthened 
or rearranged later as your require- 
ments change. 

Custom and semi-custom bank 
counters are also available in innu- 
merable variations — traditional or 
modern as you wish—in curved, 
angled or staggered arrangements 
to fit with your present equipment. 

For a 16-page booklet, full of 
business-building bank layout ideas, 
circle X1440. 


NE = Check-Size Tip Top Tab Guides...especially developed for banks. 

The last word in extra visibility... faster reference... longer 
wear. These card inserts for efficient guiding of your check files are auto- 
matically prepared by your address plates as a part of the regular pro- 
cedure for opening accounts, heading up statements and other records...a 
big saving in time and labor. For free sample, circle Cat. No. 6459.19. 
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Total assets rose $2,200,000. The 
“thow they, did it” story makes inspi- 
rational reading for any banker! 

The bank’s officers were facing the 
growing needs of an expanding com- 
munity when they launched their 
expansion and modernization pro- 
gram. Each step of the project had 
to be carefully planned so as not to 
interfere with the daily operations. 
Remington Rand specialists were 
brought in at the planning stage and 
followed through until the execution 
of the major changes had been com- 
pleted. From this one source the 
bank obtained a steel vault stack and 
cupboard units. Remington Rand’s 
Business Services Department set 
up their safety deposit record sys- 
tem in Safe-Kardex cabinets. The 
banking floor was remodeled and 
new counters installed. Bookkeeping 
stations were equipped with Safe- 
Ledger Files and Safe-Check Files. 
Other improvements included a 
MultiSort unit for alphabetic sort- 
ing by account names; filing cabi- 
nets, including a special microfilm 
storage cabinet; and filing systems, 
file folders and Super-Riter type- 
writers...all from Remington Rand. 

By selecting the best in operating 
equipment and methods, officers of 
the Newport National have enabled 
their personnel to meet efficiently 
the demands of today’s business. 
They have also prepared well for 
future expansion. At the same time, 
patrons can do business in the re- 
laxing atmosphere of an authenti- 
cally restored, traditional New 
England banking house. 

You can get all the details on this 
modern success story by circling 
CR922 on the coupon below. 


Remington. Frand. 


Room 1507, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Yes, I'd like the literature circled. 
SC672 X1440 CR922 Cat. #6459.19 
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The First 100 Years 


By 1854 the California gold rush 
had passed its peak: shipment of 
gold from the once-great Mother 
Lode diggings was only a trickle. 
San Francisco (and all of Northern 
California) was in a state of un- 
rest; seventy-seven business fail- 
ures were reported; people were 
pouring out of the city. Under these 
conditions, it took a lot of courage, 
as well as capital, to start a bank. 

Yet, that’s just what a group of 
farsighted Californians did on April 
27, 1854: they founded the San 
Francisco Accumulating Fund As- 
sociation. Last month that bank— 


known since 1927 as American 
Trust Co.—celebrated its 100th 
birthday. 


Digging back into the bank’s 
early years, American Trust offi- 
cials noted that among the first 
executives were several men who 
had helped chart the course of 
Northern California: E. W. Burr, 
the bank’s first president, elected 
Mayor of San Francisco in a Vigi- 
lantes’ campaign; Frank Soule, 


managing editor of the pioneer Alta 
California; Christian Otto Gerberd- 
ing, publisher of the San Francisco 
































JOSEPH M. DODGE 
. . The Detroit Bank 








JAMES K. LOCHEAD 


. . American Trust Co. 


Evening Bulletin; Albert Miller 
(present director Richard W. Miller 
is a grandson) early utility magnate 
and a bank president for 15 years, 
director for 35 years. 

Under men like these, American 
Trust grew and prospered. Year- 
end-1953 figures show it is still 
growing and prospering: 

1. Resources of $1.3 _ billion, 
topped by only 17 U.S. banks, 
and up 98 per cent in the last 
decade. 


2. Net profits of $5.1 million— 
156 per cent greater than in 
1943. 


Explains President James K. 
Lochead: “In an era of phenomenal 
scientific and technological prog- 
ress we are doubly fortunate to 
serve an area blessed with an en- 
viable share of natural resources.” 


After Jobs Well Done 


Two bankers who have served 
the Government most of the last 13 
years said good-by to Washington 
last month and returned home. As 
U.S. Budget Director, Joseph M. 
Dodge had perhaps wielded as much 
power in the Administration as any 
man save the President himself; 


Kenton R. Cravens had handled the 
formidable job of winding up the 
affairs of RFC. 

In a short 15 months as boss of 
the budget, hard-driving, reticent 
Joseph Dodge cut the fat out of an 
almost unbelievable string of bud- 
get items. (He even ordered offi- 
cials to use taxis and street cars.) 
Results of his painstaking trimming 
show up in Government spending 
estimates: fiscal 1953 $74.0 billion; 
fiscal 1954 $70.9 billion, fiscal 1955 
$65.6 billion. 

Last month Mr. Dodge decided 
it was time to go back to the chair- 
manship of The Detroit Bank. His 
only regret: That the U.S. budget 
for fiscal 1955 could not have been 
balanced. 

Ever since Congress doomed RFC, 
officials had wondered what to do 
with $100 million of RFC loans 
under $500,000. To find a way out, 
Administrator Cravens character- 
istically looked to private enterprise 
—and set up the now-famous 
banker pool. Last month he could 
report that $90 million of certifi- 
cates-of-interest in the pool had 
been over-subscribed more than 
twice. Estimated saving to the Gov- 
ernment: $15 million in administra- 
tive and servicing costs. 


KENTON R. CRAVENS 
. . Mercantile Trust Co. 
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Last month, with RFC well on its 
way out of business, Kenton Cra- 
vens resigned, and accepted the 
presidency of St. Louis’ Mercantile 
Trust Co., with which he has been 
associated since 1943. (He succeeded 
Gale F. Johnston, a veteran in 
banking, insurance, publishing and 
a host of other business interests. 
Mr. Johnston continues as Mer- 
cantile’s vice chairman. 


Award Winner 


Since he became president of 
Winston-Salem’s Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. in 1931, energetic, per- 
sonable Robert M. Hanes _ has 
served: 

® As a member of both houses of 

the North Carolina General 
Assembly. 


As president of the American 
and North Carolina Bankers 
Associations. 


As chief of the Belgium- 
Luxemburg Mission of ECA 
(April 1949). 

As chief of the ECA mission to 
Western Germany, and eco- 
nomic advisor to the High 
Commissioner for Germany 
(November 1949). 


As a director in the fields of 
banking, insurance, railroad- 
ing, milling, hospitals, food 
stores, publishing, and power. 

Last month members of the North 
Carolina Citizens Association got 
together to select the state’s “Citi- 
zen of the Year.” Fittingly, they 
named Robert Hanes. 


Bang-up Year 


Canadian chartered banks re- 
ported to Parliament last month 
that the total of their net operating 
income in 1953 was 40 per cent 
greater than that of 1952. Expenses 
rose 7 per cent in 1953, but this was 
more than offset by a gain of 12 
per cent in total operating earnings. 
Dividends, as a whole, were hiked 
10 per cent. 

Of the Canadian banks’ total 
revenue, 51 per cent ($191.6 mil- 
lion) came from interest on loans; 
29 per cent ($111.4 million) came 
from interest, dividends, trading 
profits; and 20 per cent ($75.5 mil- 
lion) came from exchange, com- 
missions, service charges, etc. 
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West-German Banker 


From Europe last month came 
word of the latest honor accorded 
Alfred Hoelling, 
one of Germany’s 
top bankers: he 
had been named 
honorary consul 
of the United 
States of Mexico. 
The appointment, 
it was explained, 
grew out of Mr. 
Hoelling’s inter- 
est in the finan- 
cial problems of foreign trade, par- 
ticularly trade with Mexico and the 
U.S. 

Besides his activities in foreign 
trade, Alfred Hoelling has devoted 
much time to the post-war reor- 
ganization of German banking. Fol- 
lowing the decentralization of the 
German Groszbanks in 1948, he has 
been a general manager of the 
Rhein-Ruhr Bank A.G. in Dussel- 
dorf. In 1952 he was elected to the 
board of that bank. Mr. Hoelling is 
also a director of numerous West- 
German business firms. 

THOMAS H. GILES, manager of the 
overseas department of Australia 
and New Zealand Bank, Ltd., Mel- 
bourne, is again visiting the United 
States and Canada and expects to 


Alfred Hoelling 


remain until the end of July. 
Former visits brought Mr. Giles 
here in 1948 and 1950 for the former 
Union Bank of Australia, Ltd. and 
again in 1952 after its merger with 
the Bank of Australasia. 


Thomas H. Giles R. B. Swenson 


WILLIAM H. BEATTIE has been ap- 
pointed resident vice-president of 
The National City Bank of New 
York to supervise its seven branches 
in Brazil. Representing the bank in 
South America since 1920, and in 
Brazil since 1922, Mr. Beattie was 
most recently manager of the Rio de 
Janeiro branch. EVERETT S. TEWKS- 
BURY, succeeds him in that post. w. 
HOWARD MILLER and RODERIC B. 
SWENSON have been appointed as- 
sistant vice-presidents, and DANIEL 
C. DEMENOCAL and NELSON P. 
WHEELER have been named assistant 
cashiers. Until recently Mr. Miller 
was a second vice-president at the 


LATE AND IMPORTANT 


R. Crosby Kemper, president of City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was elected president of the Reserve City Bankers 


Association. 
Security Bank of Utah. 


* 


He succeeds George S. Eccles, president of the First 


* 


Wallace Moir, president of the Wallace Moir Co., Beverly Hills, 
and a director of California Trust Co., was nominated for president 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association of America for the 1954-55 


term. 
is tantamount to election. 
of Philadelphia. 


* 


The annual convention is not until September but nomination 
Mr. Moir will succeed William A. Clarke 


* 


Discussions about a possible merger of The Bank of California, 
N.A., Crocker First National Bank, and California Bank are under way 
according to a joint announcement made by Elliott McAllister, presi- 
dent of Bank of California, William W. Crocker, chairman of Crocker 
First National, and Frank L. King, president of California Bank. The 
combined assets of the three banks would total around $1.5 billion. 
. . . Earlier last month a proposal to merge or consolidate the Trans- 
america-controlled Central Bank of Oakland and The San Francisco 
Bank was reported. Together, the two banks would have assets of ap- 


proximately $500 million. 





Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and is now associated with 
the public utilities unit of National 
City’s Special Industries Group. Mr. 
Swenson was formerly an assistant 
cashier and is assigned to the south- 
western district. 


April 5 marked the 81st anniver- 
sary of the Anglo California Na- 
tional Bank, an institution that 
grew out of an importing business 
established in San Francisco in 
1850. 


First National Bank of Miami, 
Fla., has elected RAY F. BASTEN vice- 
president and comptroller. Before 
his recent promotion he served as 
personnel officer. 


Former Assistant Cashier JOHN 
C. BALDWIN, JR. of Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, has been promoted 
to assistant vice-president and as- 
sistant to LESLIE A. WOOD, vice- 
president in charge of the bank’s 
overall credit administration. T. Cc. 
BASHAM was raised from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president 
in the commercial and industrial 
loan division. 


New York Trust Co. has named 
EDWIN M. DORMAN an assistant sec- 
retary in the corporate trust de- 
partment. 











...there’s a 
Valley Bank Office 
serving the area! | 
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NATIONAL 
BANK 


ARIZONA'S STATEWIDE BANK 
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M. E. Gevers 


M. E. GEVERS of Bankers Trust 
Company’s New York foreign divi- 
sion has been promoted from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president. 
Born and educated in Europe, Mr. 
Gevers joined the bank’s staff in 
1932 and now handles its business 
in Europe, the Near and Middle 
East. 


First National Bank in St. Louis 
has elected ALBERT WAGENFUEHR to 
the office of vice-president. Before 
his recent resignation, Mr. Wagen- 
fuehr was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and a director of 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis. Generally regarded as an 
authority in the field of bank credit, 
he is also a past president of the 
St. Louis Association of Credit Men. 
EARL J. KILIAN and LOUIS E. STRAUB 
of the methods and planning de- 
partment have been appointed as- 
sistant cashiers. 


In Birmingham, Ala., the Ezx- 
change Bank has promoted NORMAN 
D. PLESS from assistant vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller to vice-presi- 
dent. M. E. LOTT, formerly assistant 
vice-president, was also named 
vice-president; while M. B. LEONARD 
was raised from assistant comp- 
troller to comptroller. E. R. MUNGER 
and R. D. BOX were elected assistant 
cashiers. 


RICHARD W. BOSWORTH and CRAW- 
FORD J. CONRAD have been appointed 
assistant vice-presidents at Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Both men have been assigned 
to the trust department. 


GLEN JORDAN has been named 
auditor of The Second National 
Bank, Houston, to succeed T. R. BUR- 
RIDGE who left to become cashier 
of the River Oaks State Bank in 
the same city. Mr. Jordan was ap- 
pointed an assistant auditor in 1952. 


Albert Wagenfuehr 





Edward A. Henry 


In New York, Manufacturers 
Trust Co. has named JOHN T. WIL- 
LIAMS an assistant vice-president 
and J. PAUL TAYLOR an assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Williams joined the 
State Bank and Trust Co. in 1920 
and came to Manufacturers Trust 
through the merger of the two in- 
stitutions in 1929. He most recently 
was an assistant treasurer in the 
out-of-town business department, 
where Mr. Taylor has_ been 
assigned. EDWARD A. HENRY and ED- 
WARD S. PETRY have been named as- 
sistant vice-president and assistant 
auditor, respectively. Appointed as- 
sistant secretaries were FRANCIS X. 
REED, WILLIAM H. MCGRAW, WIL- 


LIAM J. MOLLER, FRANK P. FABER, 


FRANKLIN P. CHRISTMAN, WILLIAM 
HOTRA and CHESTER T. NEEDHAM. 


From Bank of America, San 
Franciscc, comes the news that J. 
HAYDEN HULL, former assistant vice- 
president, has been elected vice- 
president. 


GEORGE KNAPP, JR., formerly with 
Mercantile-Commerce National 
Bank, St. Louis, was recently ap- 
pointed an assistant cashier of Mer- 
cantile Trust Co., St. Louis, and 
assigned to the business develop- 
ment department. 


Institute on International 
Trade to Meet June 20-26 


Robert Allerton Park, country 
conference center of the University 
of Illinois, near Monticello, will be 
the scene of the Second Annual In- 
stitute on International Trade, June 
20-26. The week-long meeting, 
sponsored jointly by the University 
and the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, is designed for policy- 
making business executives, and 
will deal with current problems in 
international trade and its finan- 
cing. 
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Elected to the board of Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co. in Winston- 
Salem, N:C.was JAMES A. GRAY, JR., 
personnel director of Piedmont 
Publishing Co. In Raleigh, RAYMOND 
A. BRYAN, president of T. A. Loving 
and Company of Goldsboro, and 
R. LEE COVINGTON, Wachovia vice- 
president, were named to the board. 


Peoples National Bank of Wash- 
ington in Seattle has named V. A. 
CROSBY, manager of the Hoquiam 
branch, to succeed R. E. POLACHEK as 
manager of the Grant County 
branch at Ephrata. ROBERT W. JACK- 
SON, manager of the Bremerton 
branch, succeeds Mr. Crosby. Ap- 
pointed to Mr. Jackson’s post 
was HAROLD G. SELVIDGE; while 
ROY E. RICHARDSON was made man- 
ager of the Warden branch to suc- 
ceed HAROLD LYONS. Elected 
pro-manager for the Bremerton 
branch was RONALD L. PATTEN, JR. 


RAY F. BASTEN has been elected 
vice-president and comptroller of 
The First National Bank of Miami, 
Fla. He served as personnel officer 
prior to his recent promotion. 


On March 26, The Bank for Sav- 
ings in the City of New York cele- 
brated its 135th anniversary and 
recalled that its charter, granted by 
the New York State Legislature, 
marked the beginning of savings 
banking in that state. 


Promotions at Tradesmens Land 
Title Bank & Trust Co., Philadel- 
phia, have advanced HERBERT LO- 
MAX and HAROLD L. MCKAIG to sec- 
retary and assistant vice-president, 
respectively. 


A. JOHN RIGGALL, assistant adver- 
tising manager for The Citizens & 


Southern National Bank in Atlanta, | 


has been elected an assistant cash- 
ler. 


GEORGE H. RENNINGER and UH. 
STUART VALENTINE, JR., have been 
appointed trust officers at Philadel- 
phia National Bank, while ADAM H. 
SCHULTHEIS was named assistant 
cashier. 


Named to the board of directors 
of Mercantile-Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co., Baltimore, was THOMAS M. 
BANCROFT, president of Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, Inc. 
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CONRAD C. JAMISON, manager of 
the research department of Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, has been elected vice- 
president. Associated with the bank 
since 1937, he is‘’a member of the 
Governor’s Commission on Small 
Business, the Research Committee 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Industrial Plant 
Location Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Chamber of Commerce. 
GEORGE L. WOODFORD, JR. has been 
named assistant vice-president and 
manager of the bank’s credit de- 
partment. 


BENJAMIN SLOAN and HAROLD 
MESSERSCHMITT have been named 
assistant vice-president and assist- 
ant cashier, respectively, at The 
Public National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York. Mr. Sloan 
was formerly an assistant cashier, 
while Mr. Messerschmitt held the 
office of administrative assistant. 


From First National Bank of 
Atlanta comes the news that PAUL 
BOWLES, assistant vice-president 
and manager of the Brookwood 
office, has taken on new responsi- 
bilities as head of all internal opera- 
tions at the West End office. JAMES 
W. DUBOSE, assistant vice-president 
at the North Avenue office, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Bowles. Assistant Cashier 
J. C. BAGWELL, JR., in charge of the 
consumer credit department at the 
North Avenue office, has been trans- 
ferred to the commercial depart- 
ment there. Named to succeed Mr. 
Bagwell was JULIAN’ BARFIELD, 
manager of the direct unit depart- 
ment of the consumer credit de- 
partment in Atlanta. 


C. MEREDITH BOYCE, former as- 
sistant vice-president, has been 
advanced to vice-president of Mer- 
cantile-Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 
Baltimore. 


JACKSON V. VERNON has been 
elected to the advisory board of 
The Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York, Buffalo, to 
represent the Niagara County Bank 
cffices. MARION H. ANTHONY and 
HAROLD E. HARROWER, also named to 
the board, represent the Niagara 
Falls Area offices and the Bank of 
Batavia office, respectively. 
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National Bank of Detroit's ‘‘Checkbook”’ Report 


In its annual report to employees, 
National Bank of Detroit appro- 
priately reports the year’s expenses 
on 12 “checks” written by the bank. 
The N.B.D. “checkbook” shows how 
the bank spent its entire 1953 in- 
come ($40.6 million). ‘“Payees” 
range from tax collectors ($9.1 mil- 
lion) to employees ($12.9 million), 
stockholders ($3.5 million), and “a 
stronger N.B.D.” (addition to capi- 
tal, $4.2 million). 

The bank’s cautious appraisal of 


the outlook: “We’ve begun the new 
year at a pace which should allow 
us to maintain the figures for most 
of the checks you have seen in this 
report. However. . . 

“As many economists have pre- 
dicted, 1954 is already showing 
signs of being the most competitive 
year in recent times. This means 


that all business firms will have to . 


exert greater effort to equal last 
year’s results.” 





American Trust Company, South 
Bend, Ind., recently observed the 
50th anniversary of the bank’s 
founding. At a cake-cutting cere- 
mony marking the occasion, the 
knife was wielded by Rev. Theo- 
dore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., president 
of the University of Notre Dame 
under the watchful eye of L. L. 
MATTHEWS, president of the bank. 
The bank’s first loan was one of 
$15,000, made to the University. 


THEODORE A. COLOMBO has joined 
Irving Trust Co., New York, as an 
assistant vice-president. Engaged 
in banking in New York throughout 
his career, Mr. Colombo came to the 
Irving from Colonial Trust Co. 
where he was vice-president in 
charge of their Wall Street office. 


ROBERT J. WOOD, vice-president 
and general manager of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 
has been named to the board of 
directors of Citizens National Bank, 
Decatur, II. 


At Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware, Wilmington, LEROY G. 
PEARSON, a former cashier, HARRY L. 
CAREY, ALTON P. HILLIS and EDWARD 
R. WooD, former assistant vice- 
presidents, were promoted to vice- 
president. Advanced to the same 
office from that of trust officer was 
LEONARD S. HOLE. 


Former Assistant Cashiers EARL 
E. STEEHLER and JOHN R. WILSON 
have been promoted to assistant 
vice-president at Central National 
Bank of Cleveland. 


WILLIAM P. IRVING has joined the 
trust department of First National 
Bank in Dallas as a specialist in 
problems of trust and estate ac- 
counting and taxation. His title is 
assistant trust officer and assistant 
cashier. 


Word comes to us from Charles- 
ton, S.C. that the Carolina Savings 
Bank of that city celebrated its 
eightieth anniversary on May 1. 
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What do you think of when you hear the word medical? 
... Your family doctor? Your local hospital? 
Miracles of modern surgery? The impressive procession 
of new life-saving drugs? 


Whatever comes to mind, remember this: no matter how 
specialized the various branches of medicine may be, 
they must all depend on one single source of manpower— 
America’s compact network of 79 medical schools. 


These schools constitute the fountainhead of all medical 
services. Without their graduates, no hospital, no medical 
research laboratory, no health agency could function. 


Right now, the medical schools need your help. They 
need it urgently. They need it to provide enough doctors for 
our growing population and our military services, to 
maintain our unparalleled medical progress. Because 
medical education is of such vital importance to 

every American, more and more businessmen are coming 
to regard it for what it truly is...one of our great 
national resources, like the Red Cross, Community Chest 
and other essential public service Agencies. 


Let us tell you how you can help. Write for more details 
on the medical schools’ needs, and how your firm can 
contribute to the solution of this serious national problem. 


without the roots there can be no tree 














AMERICA’S 79 MEDICAL SCHOOLS 





FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT MEDICAL EDUCATION 


e@ There are only 79 accredited medical 
schools in the United States. 


e They train 82,000 undergraduates, 
specialists and technicians and gradu- 
ate 6,500 doctors annually. 

e It costs from $10,000 to $12,000 to 
train a doctor today. 


e Tuition fees, raised 84% over 1940, 
cover less than 20% of the cost. 


e In the past decade medical teaching 
budgets have risen 143%; administra- 
tion and plant operation 150%. 

e@ The medical schools need $10,000,000 
annually in additional income to main- 
tain present standards and train the 
necessary number of doctors required 
for America’s growing population. 


e@ ALL 79 medical schools can be aided 
by a single gift to the National Fund 
for Medical Education. 

e Contributions are distributed through 
annual grants according to a schedule 
approved by the medical schools. 

e@ The National Fund is a voluntary, 
non-profit organization approved and 
supported by the American Medical 
Association and the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. 

For complete facts on the crisis facing 
medical education write to 


The National Fund for Medical Education, 
2 West 46 Street, New York 36, New York 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


June 7-11—American Institute of Banking, annual convention, Statler and Biltmore 
Hotels, Los Angeles. 


Oct. 17-20—Eightieth Annual Convention, Atlantic City. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


May 5-6—Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City. 
May 5-7—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
May 6-7—Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis. 
May 9-12—WNorth Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 
May 10-11—Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
May 10-12—WMissouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 
May 11-13—Ohio, Neil House, Columbus. 
May 12-13—Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 
May 12-14—Kansas, Kansas City. 
May 14-15—New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. 
May 16-18—Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio. 
May 17-19—Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 
May 20-21—Alabama, Dinkler-Tutwiler, Birmingham. 
May 20-22—South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. 
May 21-22—North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand Forks. 
May 23-25—California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena. 
May 23-26—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 
May 24-26—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 
May 27-29—Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 
May 29- 
June 3—Virginia, Cruise. 
June 3-6—New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid. 
June 4-5—South Dakota, Franklin Hotel, Deadwood. 
June 5—Connecticut, Griswold Hotel, Groton. 
June 6-8—!daho, The Lodge, Sun Valley. 
June 9-13—Dist. of Columbia, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. 
June 10.11—-Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott. 
June 11-12—New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth. 
June 11-12—Wyoming, Wort Hotel, Jackson. 
June 13-15—Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart. 
June 14-15—Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 
June 14-15—Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City. 
June 14-16—Illlinois, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
June 18-19—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester. 
June 21-22—Washington, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma. 
June 21-23—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
June 24-26—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 
June 24-26—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


May 9-12—NABAC 5th Northern Regional Conference, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

May 23-26—NABAC 5th Southern Regional Conference, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex. 

May 27-29—American Safe Deposit Association, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sept. 26-30—Financial Public Relations Association, 39th annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 27-30—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 41st annual convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 18-21—NABAC, 30th annual convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


SCHOOLS 


May 30- 

June 12—School of Banking of the South, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
June 14-26—Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
July 26- 

Aug. 7—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 
July 26- 
Aug. 7—FPRA School of 
Chicago Campus. 
Aug. 8-20—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
Aug. 23- 
Sept. 4—School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Financial Public Relations, Northwestern University, 
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LYNN D. SWINEHART, Vice President 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Indiana, 





EFFICIENT UTILIZATION of equipment results in 
substantial savings for the St. Joseph Valley Bank. 


“New C@alional Posting Plan saves more than 


100% annually on our equipment investment” 


— St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Indiana 


“In March 1952 our bank realized 
that our Dual Plan of Posting could 
not meet the demands of our in- 
creased volume. We installed the 
National Unit Plan, replacing a four- 
machine Dual Plan System with two 
National ‘135’ Unit Plan Posting 
Machines. 

“This National System is saving 
us $8,932 a year, which means that 
we are receiving better than a 100% 
annual return on our equipment in- 
vestment. Furthermore, our two 
Nationals have met our increased 
volume with ease. 

““We have realized a 50% savings 


in valuable floor space, a substantial 
reduction in equipment maintenance 
and depreciation costs, and a reduc- 
tion in payroll costs by using two 
machines instead of four. Reduction 
in stationery costs—including the 
elimination of carbon paper—reflects 
an annual savings of over $500 in 
these expenses. 

“Our bookkeepers are well pleased 
with the National Unit Plan. Train- 
ing costs are negligible. The amazing 
simplicity of operation has produced 
greater speed and efficiency with less 
effort. The National 7-Way Proof 
Plan has greatly reduced the cost 


of overtime.” 

So says Mr. Lynn D. Swinehart, 
Vice President of the St. Joseph 
Valley Bank of Elkhart, Indiana. 

Have you investigated the many 
time-and-money-saving advantages 
of the NATIONAL UNIT PLAN? Call 
your nearby National representative 
—a trained systems analyst—for full 
details. Or write us at Dayton. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton9, Ohio | : | 


Which man is the Banker? 


Attempting to identify a banker by looks or dress is impossible. Like 
any other successful business man, his distinguishing characteristic 
is not his appearance but round-the-clock striving to provide his 
customers with the finest service possible. An important part of 
any bank’s service is careful consideration of the kind and quality 
of the checks it supplies to its customers. Thousands of bankers have 
found that the safety and fine appearance of checks lithographed on 
La Monte Safety Papers earn approval from the most discriminating 
customer. Why not ask your lithographer for samples or . . . write 
us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and mant; of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such tnotvipuaALizep check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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